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ABSTRACT, . . . 

This publication, summarizes results o% th^' Bureau of 
Labor Statistics* 18th annual siflary survey of select ed .prof essional, 
.administrative, technical, and clerical occupations in private 
industry as of Maron 1977. The survey provid.es nationwide salary 
averages fnot including Alaska and Hawaii) -and distributions for 78 
work-level categories covering'^ 9 occupations in th^-'f oilowing 
industries: mining;' construction; manufac touring ; trainarpor tat ion, » 
communications, electric, gas, and sanitar"y services^J wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance,' insu^rance, and^ real estate; and 
selected* services. .Minimum size of ' the .establishments surveyed was 
either* *tOb ox 250 employees, depending on- the industry. In addition 
to. nationwide statistics/ average salary data are al^o jJre^sented 
separately for metropolitan areas. The appendix contains a discussion 
of the survey's methodology, occupational definitions for each of the 
survey categories, and tables that compare ayerage^salaries in 
private industry with corresponding salary rates for federal 
employees. (Author/JG) ' , ^ 
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PriBface 

0* 

• * • 

This bulletin summarizes the results of tKc'Bureau^s annual salary surwtf of selected profession- 
al, administrative, technical, and clericaj occupations in private industry. The nationwide salary 
information, relating to March 1977, is representative of estabbshments in a broad spectrum of 
industries throughout the United States, except Alaska a/id, Hawaii. ^ 

The results* of this survey are used for a number of purposes^ including general ^economic 
analysis and wage and salary administration by private and public employers. One impohant use is 
to provide the basis for setting Federal white-collar salaries under the provisions of the Federal 
Pay Comparabihty Act of 1970. Under, this 'act, the President has designated" th^ Secretary ,,of 
Labor, the 'Director* of the Office of Management and Budget, ai/d the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, to serve jointly as his agent for th^ purpose of setting pay for Federal 
white-collai employees. The agent is responsibly for translating the survey findings into recommen- 
"dations to the President as to the appropriate adjustments needed in Federal' pay rates to make 
them cx)mparable with private enterj^rise pay rates for the.same level§ of work. The President's- 
irageat also determines the indust^al, geographic, establishment-size, and occupational caveYage of 
t^e survey. The role of^the Bureau of Labor ^Statistics in the pay-setting process is bmited to 
; 4ondueting ^the survey and advising on<^the feasibihty of proposed survey' changes, it should be. 
emphafsized that this survey, kke any other salary survey, does not provide mechanical answers to 
pay policy questions. ^ ^ 

'A* The occupations studied span a wide range gf duties and respgpsibihties. The occupations 
selected were judged to be (a) surveyable in industry within fhe framework of a' broad sUrvey 
design, tb) representative of occupational groups which are numencally important in industry as 
. well as in the federal service, and.(c)-essentially of'the same nature in both the Federal and pnvate 
sectors. • ' 4 
Occupational definftions used in the collection of the salary ^ta (appendix C) reflect duties 
and responsibilities in private industry, however, they are -also designed to be translatable to 
specific General Schedule grades applying to Federal employees. Thus, the definitions of some 
occupations and work levels were limited to specifi? elements that could be classified uniformly . 
^ among establishments. The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Civil Service Commission ^oUabbrat-. i 
ed ifT the preparation of the definitions. * ' . ' * ; 

At the request of the. President's agent, the industrial and establishme^ze coverage <of the/ 
siiryey was expanded in 1977. This expansioh was made to broaden the survey^s^epresentativeness/' 
_ofpnvatfi>mdustrv> Changes iq siir«||Lsr^pp-arft^iyjiss^^ in fifp^ndix B. _ 1 

The survey could not Have been conducted without the cooperation of the miny firms who^ 
saj^ry^Sata provide the basis for the statistical inforiMftion presented in this bulletin. The Bure^, 
oti Its own behalf and on behalf of the*oth#Federal agencies (hat collaborated in planning thft 
* survey, wishes to express appreciation for the cooperation it has received? 

'This study ^as conducted *n the Bureau's Office of Wages and Industrial Relations by the 
Division of Occupational Wage Structures. The. analysis in this jjulletin was prepared by Philip M. 
Doyle.and Felice Porter. Field work fdr the survey was directed by the Bureau ^s^^ssistant Regional 
Commissioners for Oj)erations. 

M^^terial in this public^lkon is in the public domain ani may be reproduce^! without permission 
-of the" Federal! Go^vemirient . ftease credit the Bureau (1 Labor StaUstics ajid cite the name and 
number of the publication. * ^ . ^ 
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Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical F^y, March 1977 



Summary 



.1 . 



Average salaries of workers in the o(;cupations covered 
by ^iiis survey rose 6 9 percent from March 1976 to March 
197/, the third largest annual increase recorded since th'e 
survey w^s begun ih 1960. Increases for 8 of the 12 i^rofes^ 
sional, administrative, afid technical support acojpations 
surveyed ranged from 6.0 7.8 percent, the average in- 
crease was 7.1 percent. The average of the increases for the 
clerical occupations surveyed was 6.6 percent, the*increases 
range.d from 5^.5 to 7.9 percent. ^ ^ 

Average monthly salaries for^the 78'occupational levels 
varied from $506 for clerks engaged in routine filings to* 
$3,876 for the highest level in the attorney senes. For most 
of the occupations, salary levels in^metropohtan areas and 
•n large establishments were higher than the average for all 
estahhshments vvithin the full scope of the survey. Salary 
levels in finance and retail trade industries generally were 
lower than in other major industry divisions represented m * 
tl^e survey. Reporteii av^ge "stancla:rd weekly hours also 
were generallfy lower in the finance industries. 



Characteristics of the survey 



This survey, the l^th in an aonlMj^^ series, provides na- 
tionwide salary averages and distributTons for 7B-work kvel 
categories covering 19 occupations. It relates to establi.sfi- 
ments in all areas 6f the Unifid States, ej^cept Alaska and 
Hawaii, in the following industries: Mining, construction,, 
manufacturing; transportation, communications,- eleotnc, 
gas, and sarrita?y service?; wholesale trade, .retail trad^; fi-' 
nance, .-insurance, and real estate, ^d selected services. The 
minimum size of the establishments surveyed is either ICy) 
ori250 employees depending on the industry.^ 
, 'Pccupational definitions in this study permit employees 
to be classified t>y duties and responsibilities into appropn- 
at» work levels-designated by Roman numerals, v^ith lev- 
.el 1 as th£ lowest. Specific job factors detennining classi- 
fication, however, vary from occupation to occupation. 

The nomber of work leveFs in each occupation ranges 



from one for messengers to eight each 'for chemists and 
engineers. Most occupations have mpre than one work level; 
some occupations are purpo^ly/defined, however, tolcover 
specific bands of> levels which are not intended to represent 
all workers in those occupations. 

The survey'is designed to permU separate presentation of 
data for metropolitan dreas. Th^ include the 276 Stan-, 
dard Metropolitan Statistital Areas in the United States, 
except Alaska and Hawaii, a$ revised through October 1^75 
by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget. Establish- 
ments metropolitan areas employed! over* fourififths of all 
the wprkers and nine-tenths of the professional, administra- 
tive, clerical, and supervisory employees withm the scope of 
the survey. Ninety percent of the employees in the occupa- 
tions chosen for study were employed in metrapohtan 
.areas. 

Selected occupations included more than l,661,oflo em- 
ployees, or almost one-fifth of the estimated employment 
in professional, admimstrative, clencal, and related 6ccttpa- 
trons m establishirients withm the 'scope ofthe survey. Em- 
ployment in the dbetipations vaned widely, reflecting not 
only adtual differences aiBong occupatiwis, but also differ- 
ences in the raiTge of duties and itrsponsibilities covered by 
the occupafional definitions. Among professional and ad- 
ministrative occupatiOn^T the eight levels of engineys in- 
cluded 424,885 employees, whereas eaSh of three oth€r 
occupational categories (chief accountar\$, job analysts,, 
and directors of personnel^ included fewer *|han 5,000 em- 
ployees. Accounting clerks ancj srftretiries made up over 
one-half of the 796,216 employees injthe "clerical occupa- 
tions, studied. Selfected drafting occupations ha(J aggregate* 
employment of 83,216; five engineering technician levels 
together had 90,018; ax)d the six compnter operator leveh, ' 
60,449. 

Although approximately^ one-half of all employees in tHc 
occupations stutfied .were women, t)«y were concentrated * 
;n clerical positions,^Wo^cn filled mofe than ^ percent of 
r the jobs at each level of keypunch operators, secr^tarifes, 
)^ stenographers,' and tyiJists,, A percent distribution of worn- 
^en employees by occupation and level is shownnn appeh- ^ 
dix A. , 



* Resulu of the March 1976 survey were presented m Nitional 
Survey cff Profetsionat, Administrative, Technical, and Qhic^iPay, 
^ March 1976, Bulletin 1931 (Bureau of Labor Sutistics, 1976), ^ 

^E6t a fufi description of the'scope of the 1977 survey/see 
appcnaix a! / \ ' ' , 



Chan96s in salary levels ^ 

Text table 1 presents iincreases in avet^ge salaries that 
occurred between annua^ survey periods since 1961 for 



Text table 1. Percent increases in average salaries, 1961-77, by occupation and group 
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* Survey data dfd not r«pra«ent a 12-month parlod dua to a 
chartge In lurvay timmq Data Kava bean prorated to rapraaent a 
12-month intarvsl. 

^ Data for -1 admmtttfativa occupation (mbnagart of of fica 
services, last turvayad m 1968), 1 clerical supervisory occupation 
(kaypunch supervisors, survayad fr6m 1970 to 1976), ^n(^ 3 clarical 
occupation's (bookicaaping-machtn^a oparators, ta«t survayed in 1964, 
ar>d fwitchboa^ oparators and tabu let mg-machina operators, last 
surveyad'tn J970)« not shown above, ara Included .in the atl survay 



and thip br*oad occupational group averages for the pfriods during 
vyhich thay wera survayad 



^Comi^ebia deta'not available f6r tv^th years 



Connperison over this pariod fvas not possible because of 



changes in the definition of the occupation 
' Not'survayad. 
' Avaratfb annual rata of mcraace from 1962 to 1977 
' Includas drafter tracar\ 

NOTE For method of c4mputation,%see appendix A. 



each survey occupation.^. Also shown are average percent 
changes* for the two broad occupational groups covered by 
/the purvey (the' professional, administrative, and technical^ 
support group; and the clerical grotiji).and the average per- 
cent change fo'r the two grcmps combined. 

The 6.9-'perceni irtcTease rn whjte -collar salaries in the 
year ending MarCh 1977 was the thir^argest recorded sinde 
the series was begun. It was exceedea,bnly by the increases 
itu)^1>y the. two previoug &ui^f^ ^y i 4v*ii ^akfm we^e^ up 

^ 'Be^mung in lSt65, data. are for estabhskgients in metropolitan 
areas and no;im4tropohtan counties; before 1965, data arc -for met- • 
ropolitan a^ras only. Establishitfents employing fewe^ than 250 
workers were excluded before 1966. ' ' . ' 



6.6 percent: salaries of the professional, adminisUatiye, and 
technical support occupations were up 7.1 pc^BR. Fbr the 
first tfhie in 6Vears, the rate of increase for profe^ional, 
administrative; and technical support jobs exceeded flie rate 
of increase for clerical jobs. 

AjTiqng the 19 occupations surveyed, 'the smallest irv 
creases were for attorneys and computer o|>crators, at. 5.4 
percent, and (jlle. clerks, at 5.5 percent. Showing the largest 
. increases - Nchief accounCanfs, it iOLS.pcrcejit-,^an4„di- . 
rectors of persortnel, at 9.1 percent. . 

To show changes in salaries sin(^961 for diffeitnt lev- 
els of work, occupational classifications, w^e grouped into 
the three broad categories described in t^xf t^able 2. 
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Actual survey-to survey increases have beeci prorated to a 
12-month pertod 



Average salaries increase more for fhe higher occupa- 
J tionar levels (group C) than for the two owe/ groups f/om 
. 1961 tl^ugh 1966, except, for (hp 1962-63 period. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1969, however, the middle occupational 
levels (group B) showed larger annual increases than did the 
lower or*hjgher levels. Between 1969 and 1971, the, in- 
creases" for all three groups were nearly identical, but since 
1971 , the middle group has trailed the other two. Althou^ 
occupational levels in group C show the largest cumulative 
increase over the entire'i961 -77 period, salaries of occupa- 
tional levels in group A have increased the most (49.5 per- 
cent) between 1971 and 1977. • * 
' Another method pf examining ftary 4rends is to com- 
bine the data into the four occupational groups shown in 
chart 1. Increases from 1976 to 1977 amounted tc^ 7.6- 
pefcent for the experienced professional and administrative 
group. 5.1 percent for the entry and de'velopmental profes- 
siorml and administrative group, 63 perceni/or the techm.- 
caksupijort. group, and 6.8 percent for the clerical group.* 
The entry and developmental profe^ional and administra-* 
tiye group continued the pattern shown since 1970 of re- 
cording the smallest percent change. ' 

Increases in salaries for the entry ^nd developmental pro; 
fessjonal ^and adipinistrative group averaged 5iO percent 
'*ovQf the 16-year penod-Fess than the increases far the tech- 
> OJcal support group, 5.1 percent; the clerical group, 5,2 
percent, and the experienced professional and administra- 
tive group, 5. 4'percent.? , 

*Work levels used to compute 1976-77 inCTeasci wfre Gcr-* 
,ical ~AU clerical levels. Technical sujf&ort-AU levels tJf drafters, en- 
gineenng techniaans, and computer operators EntrV and develop- 
mental professional and administrative-Accountants/l and li^audi- 
tors I and M. attorneys I, job analysts II. chemistsf I and II, and 
engineers I and II. Experienced professional and administrativc- 
Accountanti III. IV, and V, auditors III and rV,*chio1 accounfanls I, 
II, III, and IV. attorneys II. ill, PV, V, and-VI, joW^ialysts III and 
IV, directors of persoryiel I, II, III, and IV. chemists III, rV,V, Vl, 

WI^ and yjJL aM.yime£{^J[JLJy.. Y.. VL.VJJLani^^ 

, A few sufvey levefs, not readily idcntifiable/v/ith any of the 4 
pccupationa! categories, were no^ used / • * 

, . 'Survey 4a ta for 1966-67 and 1971-72 dil not represent a 
12-tnonth period due to changes in su;vey tinning Increases for 
these yqars have been proratwl to represent a 12'month period. 



NOTP For mathod of comput«tt< 



Average ^ilajles, MarcK^1977 

Average monthly salanes fcr the occupations studied 



(table 1) ranged from S506 foj 



the top level of attorneys survQ^^ed. Thes? extremes reflect 



t appendix A 



file clerks I to $3,876 for 



ponsibilities represented by 
salaries for workers in the 
a brief indication of the 
leVels represent are sum- 



the wide range of duties and rei 
the work levels surveyed. Averaj 
vaiiotifc occupational levels ^n< 
duties and responsibihties the: 
marized in the following paragri IJis.^ 

Among the' five levels of 'aaountcmts surveyed, average 
monthly salaries ranged, from ! 1,013 for accountants I to 
$2,087 for accountants V. AmHtors in the four levels de- 
fined for survey had ayerage sa aries ranging from $1 ,047 a 
month^for auditors I to $1,79^ for auditors IV* Level' I in 
both^the accounting and audi ing series included trainees 
who had bachelor's degi-ees in iccounting or the equivalent 
in, education and experience (j^mbined. For level III, the 
rhost heavily populated -gtoup n both senesi monthly sala- 
ries, averaged $1,379 for accountants and $1,426 for audi- 
tors. Sixty-four percent of thq accountants and 39 percent 
of the auditors' were employee in manufacturing industries. 
Large numbers of auditors al o were employed iff the fi- 
nance, insurance, and real es:ate ii^dusthcs (32 percent); 
and in public utilities (1 6 pera nt)7 

Chief accountants-%\^ty{ & separately" from ^coun- 
tants-include those who dev( lop or adapt and direct the 
accounting program for a cd mpany or an establishment 
^lant) of a cogipany. Classi^ cation levels arc determined 
by the extent of (ffelegated aul honty ar>d responsibibt/, the 
technical complexity of the accounting system, and^to a 
lesser degree, tht siJ:e of th< professional 'staff directed. 
Giief/accountants at level I, ivh^ have authority, to adapt 
tlje acbauntmg system cstablnhed at higher levels to mt€K 
the n^ed^of an establishmenfjivith refathely few and stable 
functions and work processes /directing one or two accoun- 



* * Classification of employcji^ tht occupations and work levels 
surveyed is based on facyDrrf^ctafled m the definitions m^appen- 
dixC. ' * . » " ' 

' E^bhshments primarily engagciVm poviding^accouAting and 
auditing scryices arc excl,uded from the sur^y. 
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lantsj, averaged Si, 880 a month. Chief accountants IV 
^ . who have authority to estabhsh and maintain the account- 
ing progrini, subject to ^neral pohcy guidehnes, for a com- 
^ pany with ni^erous and varied functions , and work ^fo- 
. : cesses ^directinga^many as 40 accountants), averaged 
$3^066 a monttfTOven two-thirds of the chief accountants 
who met the requirements of the definitions for these fou/ 
levels were employed in manufacturing industries. 

Attorneys are classified into survey levels b^ed upon the 
difficulty of their assignments and their responsibilities. At- 
torneys I, whichMnclude new law graduates with bar merji- 
bership and those performing work that is retatively^ unaom- 
\^ phcated du? to- clearly applicable precedents and well- 
\ established facts, averaged SI, 336 a month. Attorneys in 
-the top level surveyed, level VI, averaged S3,876 a mOnth., 
- tliese attorneys deaf with legal matters of major impor- 
ta'nce to their organization, j^d are usually subordinate 
only to the generifT counsel or an immediate deputy in very 
• large frrnis Finance, insurance, and real estate industries 
employed over tour-tenihs of the attofneys, manufacturing 
industries employed about thi^ee-terit'lis, an^ubTic utilities, 
two-tenths ^ - 

Buyers averaged Si. 029 a month at level I, which in- 
*cludesr those wKo purchase "off the-shelf and readily avail- 
able itfms and servicWfrom local sources. Buyers IV, who 
purchase large amouj^ts of highly complex and technic^ 
items, materials, orservic^s, averaged S 1 ,826 a jnonth. Man- 
ufai^ttiring industries employed 83 percent of the^buyers in 
the four levels , ' 

in the^persiinnel management field, -four work levels of 
/ob analysts and >'ive levels of diftctors of persot^nel were 
studied Job analysts II, the lowest level Tor which data 
could be presented, averaged S 1,1 31 co;npared with SI, 742 
^ for job analysts IV who, under generaf supervision, analyze^ 
and evaluate a variety of the more diffipult jobs and may 
participate in ihe development and installation oT evalua- 
tion or compensation systems. Df rectors of personnel are 
hmited>by definition to those who have programs that in- 
clude, at a mmimum, responsibility for administenng a j^b 
evaluation system , employment .and placement functions, 
and employee delations and services functions. Those with' 
significant responsibility foi* actual contract negotiation 
with labor unions as the principal ^mpany representative 
ate excluded. Provisions* are .made in the definiUon for 
Wiigluing various combinations of duties and responsibili- 
ties to determine Ihe level Among personnel directors, av- 
erage monthly salaries .ranged from. $1,588 for level I to 
$3,149 for l^evel IV.*' Manufacttiring industries emjUoyed 
♦ / 

Ahhough Line! atLOuntdnts V, directors of persnnneT V, and 
job analysts I were sorveyed, as defined in appendix r too few 

cmployccvin cadr occupaimrrat Itivd rtiet requffemrn^|MfcfiFlevcr ^ 

to warrant presentation of salary figures 

MTie survey .excludes establishments primarily offering legal* 
advice or legal services 
"See foofnpte g". 
' '*See footnote 8 



■ • ■ \ 

65 percent of the job aiialysts and 70 percent of the direc- 
tors of personnel included in the study, the^jn^ence, insur- 
ance, and' real estatejnJustries ranked next with 21 percent 
of the job analysts/and 10 petcenVof the directors of per- 
' sonnel. .* [ ' ^ , > 

Chemists and engineers each are'surveyed in ei^ht levels. 
Bpth seties start with ^professional trainee level, typically 

, ^equirmg a B.S. degree.The hftghesC level surveyed involves 
either, full responsibility over a very broad and highly com- 
plex and diversified engjneering or chemical program, with 
several subordinatesya^rh directing large and important seg- 
ments of the program, or individual research and consult- 
ation in difficult problem areas where the chemist or engi- . 
neer is a recognize4 authority and where soluupns «tould 
represent a major scientific or tecimological advance.' ^ Av- 
erage monthly salaries ranged from 51,073 for ch Qciist s I to 
S3,'720 for chemists VIII, and from $*1 ,2 1 8 /or .e^fcers'I 
to 53,172 for Engineers VIU. Although at level Tthe average 
salaries of engineer's exceeded ihose of chemists by 14 per- 
cent, the salary advantage of engineers over chemists de- 
creased steadily with each level, until at levef IV the average J 
salaries for both occupahor>s were nearly equal, and at-leveh 
VIII the average^.salaries for chemists exceeded those for 
engineers by 17 percent 

Level IV represents the largest group in each series, it 
includes professional employees who are fully competent in 
all technical aspects of their assignments, work with cons*id- 
erable independence, and in sojne 6ke$, supervise a few 

. professional and technical workers. Manufacturing indos- 
tri^ accounted for over 86 percent of all chemists and 69 
percent of all engineers, the select*ed services, 7 and 13 
percent; and public utilities, 1 an'd 12 percent, respectively. 
By definition, the five-level series (or engineering techni- 

^ Clans IS limited to employees* providing stoiprofessional 
technical support to engineers engaged in areas such as re- 
search, design, development, testing, or manufacturing pro- 

, ce^ improvement, and whose work pertains to electrical^ 
electronic, or mechanical confiponents or eqirrpment.Tech^ 
nicians engageti primarily in production or maintenance 
work are excluded. Engineering technicians I, who perform, 
simple routine tasks under close supervision, or from de- 
tail procedures, averaged $811, a month. Engineering 
-technicians^V, the highest level surveyed, averaged $1,436 a 
month. That level includes fully experienced technicians 
pepforming mdfe complex assignments involving responsi- " 
bility for pjanffing and conductiog a confiplete project of 
relatively limited scope, .or a portion of a larger and more 
diverse project in accordance w^th objectives, requirements,* 
and design appjoaches as outlined by the superVi^r or a 
professional engineer. Salaries for intermediate levels III 

^ at which a maj orit y of th e, technicians surv eyed ate . 

classified, averaged $1,096 and $1,268, respectively. As 
might *be eicpected, most of^e technicians as defined were 

'Mt IS recognizee^ in the definition that top positions of some 
companies with unusually extensive and' complex engineering or 
chemical progr"?ims are above that leveF. 
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employed in manufacturing (77 percent) and in the selected 
5grVices studied (14 perx^ent), \Vith .public , utilities em- 
ploying nearly all the fest (7 percent>,-Al though the ratio of 
such technicians to engineers studied.was about 1 to 4 in all 
manufacturing industries, a ratio of approximately 1 to 3 
was found in establishments manu^acjunng mechamcal and ' 
electncal equipment, 1 Iq^ in publij^ utibties, and 1 to 3 in 
research, devejopment, andVst^g laboratories. 

In the drafting field, the dehnitjons_jused in the survey 
cover four levels of work-drafter-traceh, and drafters I, H, 
and HI. Monthly salaries averaged $768 for drafter-tracers 
and ranged from $863 to $1,319 among the three levels of 
drafters. Drafter'tracers copy plans and drawings prepared 
by others or prepare simple or repetitive drawings of easily 
visualized items. The three draftex levels, as defined, range 
from employees preparing detailed drawings of single units 
or parts (level I) to those who, working in close support 
with the design originator, plan the graphic presentation of 
complex Items havmg distinctive design features, and either 
' prepare or direct the preparation of the drawings (level 111) 
The drafting employees were distributed by Industry in 
alioyt the same proportion as engineers, with 64 percent in 
manufacturing, 1 1 percent in j)ublic utilities, and 15 per- 
cent in the selected services studied. 

Computer operators y surveyed in six levels, are classified 
on the basis^ of respt)dsibility for solving problems and 
equipment malfu ..^johs, the degree of variability of their 
assignments, and the relative level of sophistication of the 
eqinpment they operate. Computer operators I whose^work 
assignments consist of on-the-job training averaged $665 a 
month. Computer operators III, the largest'group surveyed, 
averaged S877. At the highest level, computer operator VI, 
the average m(?tithly salary was $1 ,369; less than 2 percent 
.of the operators, however, were at this level Computer 
operators and keypunch operators were distributed by in- 
dustry in approximately similar proportions Nearly two- 
thirds were employed in the manufacturing and the finance, 
insurance, and real estate industries, one-tenth ^were em- 
ployed in both public utihties and selected services. 

Among the survey's s^ven clerical jobs, secretary*was the 
most heavily populated. Average morUhly salaries for secre- 
taries ranged from $7*^ at level I to $1,117 at level V.. 
Average salaries of $75 7^ and $848 were reported for gener- 
al and senior stenographers, $678 and $866 for accounting 
clerks f and 11, and $600 and $7h5 for the two levels of 
typists. Gene^^lly, average salaries for clerical workers were 
higjiest in the public utilities, manufacturing, ar\^ mining 
industries and lowest in the finance, insurance, an^^ill 
estate, and retail trade divisions. In 12 of the 17 clerical 
w^k levels, employment in manufacturing exceeded that in 
any of the nonmanufacturing divisions within'^the scope of 
Ihe survey, Tughest employment totals in the other five lev- 
els were in the finance, insurance, and real est^ division. 
Women constituted 95 percent or more of the employees in 
II of the clerical work levels; men constituted more than 
one-half in only one (messenger). 



Median monthly salaries fihe amount beiow and above 
Vhich 50 percent of the emplo^rees are fouad) for most 
work levels we^lightly Ipwer than the weighted averages 
(means) cited above (i.e , salaries in the upper halves of the 
ariays affected averages more than salaries in the lower 
halves). The relative difference between the mean and the 
median was Jess than 3 percent for,50 of the 78 work levels, 
from 3<fo D percent in 18 work levels, and from 5 to 7 
percent in the other 10 levels. *^ ^ 



Salary lovel$ in metropolitan areas ^ 

In most occupational levels, average salaries foi: employ- 
ees in metropolitan areas (table 2) were slightly higher than 
avefage salaries for employes in all estabjisliments within 
the Yull scope of the survey (table 1). Only m 2 of the 78 
work levels for which separate data could be presented were 
average salaries nlore than 1.^ percent higher m metrbpoli- 
tan areas than in all areas confined. Employmfent^kin the 
survey occupations in metropolitan areas was about ryne- 
tenths of the totai nation\^de employment reported in 
these occupations. The proportions varied, however, among 
occupations and work levels. Nearly all attorneys, for exam- 
ple, -but less than four-fifths of the directors of personnel,^ 
were employed in- metropolitan kreas. In 68 of the 78 work 
le^4h, 85 percent or more of the employment was in metro- 
politan areas. It is apparent* therefore, that for most work 
levels, salaries^ in nonmetropolitan counties couldjiave little 
effect upon4he averages for all establishments combined. 



Salary levels m large establishments 

I 

Table 3 presents separate data for 75 ogj^upational work 
levels in large establishments-those with 2,500 employees 
or more Included are the proportions of employees work- 
ing in large establishments and, their salary levels relative to 
the full survey -a ver^gs. 

Largf establishments accounted for 36 percent of all'em- 
ployee* in the 75' occupational levels- ranging from 5 per- 
cent for directors of personnel II to 71 percent for the 
highest level of engineering technicians studied. The propor- 
tion was near one-third for most professional, administra- 
tive, and technical support occupations although for the 
numerically important engineer and engineering technicia'n 
occupatior]|| the proportions /^ere 52 and 51 percent, re- 
specjively. The prc^portion was 27 percent for employees in 
thexilerical ocoupations. ^ S 

Salary levels in large establishments ex-pressed as per- 
cents of levels in all establjshments, combined, ranged from 
99 to 134 and averaged 109 forihe 75 occupational levels. 
Salary levels in large establishments exceeded all-estabhsh- 
ment averages by 5 percent or more in alljUt one of the 
clerical levels, but in only 35 of 58 nonclerical levels, as 
shown by the tabulation on the next page (all-establishment 
average for^each occupa'tional level = 100 percent). 
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Total number of levels 

9&-99 percent . . . . 
100-104 percent . 
105-109 percent .A 
1 10-t1 14 percent . ... 
115 percent and over ^ . 



r 

Professional, 
administrative, 
and technical 

58 

1 

.22 
17 
11 
7 



Clencai 



17 



.1 
2 
9 
5 



0 

As expected, %^pav relatives were close ta 100 for 
those work .levels Ihejrt) large establishmei]ts contributed 
heavily to the total employrnent and, consequently, to the 
all-establi^hment average. 



Salary distributions 

Percent distributions' oT employees -by monthly salary 
are presented for the professional and administrative occu- 
pations in tabl^ 4, for technicaj support occupaticfns in 
* table 5, anii for \\\t clerical occupations in table 6. Within 
all 78 work levels, salary rates for the highest^'pald-employ- 
ees were more than twice 4hose of the lowest paid employ- 
ees. The absolute spreajd between highest and lowest *paid 
workers within a given wor^ level tended to widen with 
each rise in work level for most occupations. All occupa- 
tions showed' a substantial degree of overlapping of individ- 
ual salaries between work levels. Ranges in salary rates of 
employees in established pay grades or work levels within 
salary structures /of individual firms also often overlapped 
substantially 

The middle 50 and §0 percent of the salary range, and 
the median salary for each occupational work level, have 
,been charted (charts 2 and 3). The charts point up occupa- 



tional pay relationships as well as the typically greater de- 
gree of saiary dispersion associated wuh the higher wodc 
levels in each occupational series- 
Expressing the sa\lfV range of the middle 50 percent of 
employees jn each work level as a percent of the median 
salary peiyiits comparison of salary panges and eliminates 
extremely low and high salaries from each comparison. As 
shown in text^table 3, the degree of dispersion ranged from 
15 to 30 percent of the median salary in 66 of the 75 work 
levels. The degree of dispersion -tended to be greater-in the 
clerical occupations than in the other occupations stu$lied ' 
Differences in salaries paid within work levels renwA 
variety of factors other than duties and resgjio«f!5Tmies. 
Thes& include salary structures within establishments which 
provide for a range of rates for eac>i grade level, variations 
in occupational employment among industries, as illustrat- 
ed in t^ble 7 and chart 4. and salary variations amon»rc- 
gions-particulariy for clerical occupations.^ ^ Clericalem- 
ployees^usually are recruited locally while ftrofessional and 
administrative positions 'tend to be recruited on a broader 
regional or national ba?is. 
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Pay dtffei^ces by industry ^ * ^ 

, ^^^y combining the data for all J^els of work st^Sdied in 
each occupation, relative salary levels in major industry di- 
visions may be compared to each other and to 'salary levels 

^ m all industries combined (tabl^ 8) ^ » ^ 

^ ' ^For analysis of interarea pay differentials m clencai salaries, 
see Area Wage Surveys Metropolitan Ar%s, United States'and Reg- 
ional Summaries, 1973-74, Bulletin 1795-29 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1976) and Wage^ Differences Among Metropolitan 'Areas, 
1974-75, Summary 76-10 (Bureay of Labor Statistics, 1976). ^ 



Tekt table3. Distribution work levels by degree ofs9lary dispersion 



OccupaUon 



Ail occupations 

Accountants 

Auditors « t 

Chief accountants . ^ . 
Attorneys . . . 
Buyers 

Job analysts 

Directors of personr^l . 

Chemists ( . 

Engineers 

Engin9erlng technicians. . 
Drafters^ . . . / .... % . . 
Computer operators ... . 
Clerical workers 



Number 
of 
vyork 
levels 



78 

5 
4 
4 

6 
4 

3. 
4 
8 
8 
5 
4 
6 
17 



Number of levels having degree of dispersion' of* 



Under 
15 >• 
percent 



'?.15 
and 
ur>der 

20 
percent 



13 
*1 

2 
1 



20 
and 
under 

25 
percent 



32 

3 
2 
'2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
6 
^ 2 
3 

1 
1 



♦ 25 
and 
under 

30 
percent 



21 



' 30 

percent 
a*nd 
over 



11 



' Degree of ditpertlon e^alt the Mlary range of the middle 50 
perqent of empioyeet in' a work level expressed at a percent of the 



median salary for thet level 
* Jncluc*es drefter tracers 
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Chart 2. Salaries in professionaf and technical occupatlons.Miirch 1 977 ! 
M«dlan monthly salaries and ranges wlt^in which frti SO percent and 80 parcent of •mployaas ^ 

Occupatit>n snd level 



i50b vi^^OOO $1,500 '$2,000 $2,500* $3,000 $3,500 '$4,0Cib^ $4,50o' $5,000 
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Third quartile ' 



NJhtK decile ' 
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Chart 3. Salaries in administrative a^d clerical cj^patlons, March 1977 I 
Median monthly salaries an^ ranges wtilch fell 50 percent and 80 peretont of employees 



S, 



cctipttion and level 



Directors of personnel I 



li 
HI 
IV 



Job analysts' II 
III 

fv 



Buyers | 
/ fl 
III 
IV 



Secretaries I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 



Clerks, accpunting | 



Stenographers, 
g»n^ral 

.Stenographers. . 
senior 



Keypunch operators } 
II 



Clerks, file I 
II 

' III 



%>ists I 

•/ . " 

Messengers* • 



$500 $1,600 $l,'feOO '$2,000 $2,500 $3,000 ' $3,«00 $4,000 $4,500 
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Chart 4. Relative empioyment in selected occupational groups by Industry division , March 1 977 




Engineering technicians 
and drafters 



^.^--e^mputer operators 



Clerical erpployees 
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Public Finanq^, 
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Trade and 
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^Relalive salary leyels tor the 12 professional, administra- 
tive, and teclinical support occupations tended to be closest 
to the average for all ind^istiy divisions in manufactufing 
However,. maniifacturing contributed more to total employ- 
metu than any other indusky division for ali bait one Cattor- 
neys) of the 12 occupations. Relative salary levePs in the 
mining and public utilities industry divisions were generally 
the highest. " 

Foe most (K'cupations studied, Relative salary levels were 
lower ,jn retail trade and in tlnance, insurance, and real 
estate than, in other industry divisions'. Where retail trade 
aiid tiic tinance industries contributed a substantia] propor- 
tion of the total employment in^i occupation, the average 
salar) for all industries combined was lowered, and {he rela- 
tive levels in industries such as manufacturing and public 
utilities tended to be well abov<;> 100 percent of the all- 
industr\ level ^Foi example, reLitive pa\ levels tt)r file 
clerks (109 percent of the'Iill-mdustry level in manufactur- 
ing and 141' percent in public utilities) reflected the inllu- 
ence of lower salartes loi the high proportion (63 percent) 
of the-^^ workers employed in the finance industries The 
Hnanct* industries however, also reported lower average 
standard \veckl\ hours than the (')trier industries surveyed, 
as shown in table ^ ) 



Average standard weekry hours 



The length of the standard workweek, on whicb|the reg- 
ular straight-time salary is based, was obtained fo^individ- 

' ual emplpyees in the occupations studied. When individual 
weekly^ hours were not available, particularly for some 
highei; level professional and administrative positions, the 
predominant workweek of the (^fice work force was used 
as the standard workweek. The distribution of average 
weekly hours (rounded to the nearest half hour) is present- 

^ed in table 9' for eacTi occupation by major industry division 
surveyed. Average weekJ)^hflurs were lower in finance, in- . 
surance, and real estate (38 haurs in- most occupa^ons) 
than in the other industry dwisions (39 or 39.5 hours). 
Average weekly hours have been stable oyer the past de- 
cade,^ ^ ' ' * ' . 



' *Voi information on scheduled weekly hours of office workers 
employed m mefropolitan areas> see Area Wage Surveys, Selected 
Metropolitan Areas. 1975, Bulletin 1850-88 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistiLs. 1977) i ^ 



Although only nationwide salary data are presented in this bulletin, salary data for 
clerical and drafting occupations are available for each of the metropolitan areas jn which 
the^Bureau cond"ts area wage surveys. These area reports also includejnformation on 
supplementary benefits such as pajd vacations, holidays, and l\ealth, insurance, and pension 
plans relating to nonsupervisory offic/; workers. A directory of occupational wage-surveys, 
which contains a lisUng^by State and^nea, is available at the Bureati's regional offices listed 
on the instde back cover of this bulletin* ^ % , 
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Table 1. Averafje Mlarlast United States 

<Efnpk)vm«nt »nd iv^rSgp Mlkw^fof witcttd^ofentcwai, adrrHnistrattva. tttfinicat, »n<j ciencal occuplyyg m pnV<Y^^tp<rtM$trv.' United Stitw except A/ 




OIRECTJkS Of Vtrt^LNM^L 

UUECTUHb U*- PEK^UNNfcL 

OlfcECTJkS UF PEftSOKNfcl III 

-OlRECTCrftS 0»- HtKSONNtl IV 



CHtMlSTS 
CHtM^STS 

CHfcMisrs 

CMfcMlbTS 
CHEmI STS 
CHtMlSTS VI , 

Chemists vii 

ChEHISTS VlII 

eMGlKE£RS 
EftblNEEkS 
ENOlNEEftS ni 
ENGINEERS IV 
eNGINEci'S 
ENGInEckS VI 
ENGINEEKS VII 
EMflNEEAS VlIl 

Sm footnott/at end of table 
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Table 1. Average salaries; Unltetf States— Continued 

<Emplovfwnt and »vtrigt mIitict fof stiectad profwuoful, •dmini$tr«(ve. iechn»c«l»afxJ cler*c«l occupations m private industry.' United States except Alaska and Hawaii, ilareh 1977) 



Occupation and lev«l' 



Num^ 
of , 
employees^ 



Monthly salaries* 



Median 



Middle ranQ>» 



First 
quartile 



Third 
quartile 



Annua) salaries* 



Middle ranga* 



First 
quartile 



Third 
quartik 



TECHNICAL SUPPORT 



I 



IV 



Ef«GiNkERlNG TECHNICIANS 

kNGlNkeXlNo TECHNICIANS II . 

CNOlKeERINO TECHNlLlANS III 

tNGlNccKiNO TECHNICIANS 

EholNEEKiNG TECHNICIANS" 



Oi<AFTtK-TIUCEHS 

URAFTtKS 1 

UkU TEkS II . 
ORAFTkKS (fl ... 



CUrtPUT^k Ot>E(<ATJkS I .. 

CUHPtTER OPtKATOKS II . 

CbMPbTtK Or'cKATQHS III 

COH^UTtR GPERATUKS IV . 

COMPcTcf*' uPLKATjKS V .. 

CUMj'UTEk UPtRATUftS Vl . 



CLEKICAL 

ClERk:>i ACCUoNT PNG I 

CLbRRSf ACCOUNT I,NO 11 .... 

CLtRKSf FILE I 

CLtkhSi FILE II 

CLtRK^i F iLb III ...... .4. 

HEYPONCH OPERAT'jKi | 

nEfKUNCH UPbRATCKS II . . 

MbSSbN^jtfes , 

SECRETAKIES I 

SttKETAnlE^ II ^ 

SECRETARIES UI i.... 

bECRblAwlES IV f 

SECRkTARILS V 

STENCGnAKMERSf oENfcRAt ... 
STENCGKAPHbf.1, StNlUK .... 

TYPISTS I 

-TYPISTS 11 



^•U2 
15iU33 

I8f UO 
3 <> 1 8 

(ii b89 
2l>i6 3o 
Ui25 I 

3i 77^ 



$811 

1 iOVb 
1 1268 
li^36 

7 6d 
867 
I iOb^ 
1» 31S 

665 
7d9'^ 
877 
1 »U^6 
1, 1 75 
I f 36S 



$7{J2 
930 
liOS6 
li26S 
' 1.4>2^ 

82S 
1 •J<»0 
li2tid 

634 

770 
852 
liJlO 
1. 156 
1 •96V 



96i 181 


678 


69 8 




86o 


817 


29, J75 


5 J6 


<»82 


lor H3^ 


597 


550 




757 


702 


b3i 325 


b7j 


690 




7 78 




21 ,9*9 


597 


551 


^1 • 


777 


755 






8t7 


,0 9 7 




902 


If 012 


S98 


l«*,58S 


li 1 17 


lilOO 


33f 228 


75> 


715 


38, 119 


848 




^Si6Sl 


600 


-570 


3*, b7* 


715 


675 



$700 
.829 
S5S 



If 309, 



646 

72q 

916 
1 rl26 

574 
662 
742 
«97 
1 .004 
U2^5 



550 
695 
440 
487 
619 
569 
6kJ 

490 
655 
713 



* $JI93 
1 f050 
1.222 
If 396 
lf557 

896 
967 
1 .205 
1 f459^ 

715 
S95 
960 

1 .186 
''I .304 

IfSll 



1^ 

9*lO 
612 

n5 

504 
587 



767 
If 000 
549 
660 
S81 
7 3* 
*79 
660 
869 
949 
If 045 
1 . 150 
t f275 
879 
969 
652 
S12 



$9f 727 
11 f 355 
19f 151 
Ibf 221 
I7f297 

• 9f 214 
10f354 
12fe9) 
15f S20 

7,979 
9i469 
lOf 529 
12f 557 
I4f099 
I6f429 



Sf 19S 
lOf 908 
6f 060 
7f 160 
9f 002 
Sf 045 
9f 9911 
*^166 
)f 929 
lOf 100 
Uf 159 
12 f 190 
19f407 
9f 006 
lOft70 
7f 202 
0f50S 



$9f 905 
1 1 f 1 60 
19 f 1 54 
ISf 225 
I7f 099 

Bf 994 
9f940 
12f40O 
IS f 454 

. 7,612 
9.240 
lOf 219 
12f 120 
19f 067 
16,424 



7f 656 
9f 00$ 
Sf 780 
^r60p 
»f424 
7f 560 
0f 940 
6f6ll 
9f 060 
9f 0Qf2 
lOf 024 
11.9 72 
1 3f 200 
0r50O 
9f 040 
6f 040 
0f 100 



$0f4OO 
9fS76 
llf519 
19f6V 
15f705 

0f6^O 
lOf 996 
19t51S 

6f802 
7f947 
0f9Ol 
10i764 
12.044 
14f940 



6i597 
8.940 
Sr2 0O 
Sf099 
7f9S2 
6f757 
'7fr9^ 
5f00O 
7f06O 
0f5Sl 
9f543 
10f260 
11 f400 
7f 944 
0f577 
^ 6f048 
7,099 



9lOf722 
12f 600 
I4f 662 
I6f693 
10f 604 

10.749 
Uf 601 
14f457 
17f 509 

0f50O 
lOf 741 
llf750 
I4f234 
15f653 
10f 197 



^,204 
12fO00 

6f518 

7f920 
I0f572 

8f 064 
10f476 

7f925 
lOf420 
llf 914 
12f54P 
I9f800 
15f 900 
I0f548 
lli627 

7f02l 

9f 740 



' For scope of study, see table A ^ in appendix A 
' Occupational definitions appear in appendix C 

' Occupational employnw^t estimates relate to the total in all establishments within the 
scope the survey artd r>ot to the number actually surveyed For further explanation tee 
appendix A . ^ 



* Salaries reported are ttandard salarias paid for standard work achadulaa* i a , tha 
straight time salary corresponding to the employee's rx>rTnal wo^ ichadula axcluding ovartima 
houn Nonproduction bonuses are excluded, but cost-of living paymanti and inoantlve aamin|i 

are ifKluded 

* The mKkJIe range (tfiterquartite) is the central part of the array excluding the upper 
and lower fourths of the employee distribution * 
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Tablf 2. Average taleriee: H^tfofi 

(EmploviTMnt and iv«f^ filanes for selected profestionai, { 
Mwch 1977) ' • - ' 



Tiimftritivt, techntcat. md clerical oeeup|tion« tn privan industry, m«tro(X>l<tan areas,' United States Moept Alaska and Hawaii. 



Occtjpition and ieveP 



Numbar 

of 

emplove^ 



Monthiv salaries* 



First 
quartile 



Third 
quarttit 



Annual saiaries* 



Middie range* 



First 
quartjit 



accouktants and AUOITU^yS 



ACCOUNTANTS I «« 

ACCOUNT ant:> II . 

ACCCtNTANTS III 
ACCOUNTANTS'"! V « 
ACCOUNT AN T4 .V V. 



' AUOITUf<S I « « 

AUOITOrtS II . 

AOOITUKS III 

AUOITOi^S IV « 



CHlEf ACCUUNTANTS I ^ 

Chief accountants ii 

ChI EF ACCCdNTANTS III 

Chief aC(;ountants iv ^. 



attorneA 



ATTOKNcVS 




ATTCkNcYS 


U 


ATTUKNcYS 


111 


ATTCkNcYS 


IV 


AJTUSiNc'vS 




AtTORNcYS 


VI 


BUYERS I 




dUYt^lS II 





bUYERS II I 
BUYtkS IV . 



KtKSONNEL MANAIjEhcNT 



JU6 ANALY^i II S 

JOO ANALYIaTS III ^ ,\ 

JOb ANALYSTS IV 



oirectjks uf personnel I 

JUECTJkS uF PfcMSUNNtL II . 

UlrtfeCTuHS UF PERSONNEL I FI 

OlhECTOfti PERSONNEL IV . 



chEhists anu en&ine'Us' 



CHEffl^ri} I , 

CHtHisTs II \ 

chEhists hi , 

CHEHisr:> IV 

CHEMISTS V 

ChEhI^TS VI f 

CAEhISTS vII 

ChtHISTS VtJI 

cNOlNEcR^ I ... ^ 

ENOInEEmS II 

ENGINEtKS^I 1 1 

ENGINEckS Iv 

EN&lNEfcRS V 

EN&INEE4<S vl \ 

ENOI^Efc^S Vll '. 

.ENGInEckS' yll r I... 



7t07* 
13t738 
30t3Jt 

7tai2 
lt5^7 

^,743 
3*^5d 

3!>e 



1*252 
lt632 
2««3V 
2»313 
1,775 
blO 



^,313 
11,890 
U,092 

3,292 



2^6 
5W 

717 
1,753 

2Vtt 



1 ,^9^ 
3, 7*7 
»,353 
^,330 

7,aa7 

<»,017 
1 ,*59 
397 

U,5*l 
30,062 
63,55* 
1 U,*78 
92,161 
<»3.56* 
17,267' 
*,62U 



(I,OU 
1,2)0 
1,388 
1,70* 
2,09* 

1«0*7 
1*2U 
1,*31 
1,790 

1*097 
2,1*9 
2^591 
3*067 



1, 3*0. 
1 ,666 
2,123 
2* 58t> 
3,237 
i^7b 



1*271 
1,513 

i,82r 



1,1*7 - 

1**28 

l*7*3c 

1,613 
1*991 
2*^36 
-3,157 



1*060 
1,2 0* 
1**7* 
,l,8lt 
2,17* 
2,5*5 
3*032 
3,732 

1 *220 
l*3t»6 
1,567 
1,8 50 
2* 138 
2,*«7 
2,7*7 
3,170 



(1,000 

1, 185 
V335 
1 ,650 
2,080 

1,02 5* 
. 1,1*0 
1,400^ 
1,791 

1 , 7*90 

2, 108 
2,*99 
3,007 



1 , 2 99 
1,625 
2*0^ 
61 
3,167 
3,875 



999 
1,206 
l,*5d 
1,7*5 



P,107 
1,375 
1,72J 

1,583 
1,958 
2,*16 
3* lV>0 



1,0*3 
1^1 72 
1U33 
l^l^l 
2*112 
2,515 
3,0*1 
3,67* 

1 *196 
1,325 
1,517 
I ,800 
2,086 
2,392 
2,7 00 

3,a^2 



S905 ' 

1 ,058 

l,ZOd 

1,SM 

Lf8Sa 
• 

8^3 
1,041 
1,260 
1,595 

1,710 
1,96% 
2,2*9 ' 
2*708 



i,;69 

t,*75 
1,893 
2,291 
2,899 
3**32 



885 
^1 *0«6 
1,3J8 
1,570 



1,050 
1,2 50 
1,53* 

1,*99 

n , 7 2 5 
2,050 
2,833 



90* 
1,066 
I ,300 
1,590 
If 908 
2,295 
2.6«^- 
3*198 



/V. 



123 
1,236 
1,399 
1,650 
1,916 
2,186 
2,^*25 
2,763 



(1,080 
1,35* 
1 ,*87 
1,800 
2,20^ 

l,15&r 

1,351 
1»525 
2,000 

1,958 
2,291 
2,755 
3,307 



1,%56 
1,803 
2,316 
2,84*6 
,3,582 
*,262 



1,1 38 
1,3*7 
1,610 
1,975 



1,287 
1 ,600 
1,935 

1,716 
2,285 
2,832 
d,*53 



1,191 
1,322 
1 ,579 
1,935 
2,316 
2,7*9 
3,299 
*,019 

1,279 
1,*20 
1,660 
1,965 
2,26* 
2,616 
2,986 
3,*50 



(12,170 
1*,755 
16,661 
20,**3 
25,127 

12,570 
1*,559 
17,168 

21^82 

22,7 59 
25,y87 
31,088 
36,808 



16,075 
19,990 
25,*81 
31,021 
38,8** 
46,512 



12,531 
lrS,2*6 
18,156 
21,879 



1 3,768 
17,137 
20,918 

19,353 
23,897 
29,228 
37,882 



12,722 
1*,*50 
17,687 
21,735 
2 6 , a9Q 
30,5** 
36,381 
**,781 

1*,6 3* 
16,273 
1»,807 
22^205 
25,659 
29,363 
32f959 
38,0*0 



(11,995 
1*,220 
16,020^ 
19,800 
2*, 960 

12,300 
1 3,680 
14,800 

"21,491 

n,484' 

25,300 ' 

29,988 

36,086 



15,594 
19,500 
24,996 
30,733 
38,00* 
46,500 



1 1,992 
14,*72 
1 7 , 400 
20,940 



13,284 
16,500 
20,640 

18,992 
23,491 
28,988 
)7,200 



12,516 
14,064 
1-7,19 3 
2U132 
25,344 
30,180 
36,492 
*4,088 

14,352 
15«900 
11,209 
21,600 
25,027 
21,70* 
32,400 
3 7,100 



(10,8&0 
12<,695 
a*,*94 
U,000 
22,200 

10,596 
12,495 
15,120 
19,146 



621 
3,533 
26,909 
32,496 



14,032 
17,700 
22v591 
27,489 
3*, 781 
41,184 



10,620 
13,035 
1$,6^ 
18,840 



12,595 
15,000 
16,405 

17,993 
20,700 
24,600 
33,996 



10,853 
12.795 
15*600 
19,0B0 
22.^41 
27»541 
32,287 
38,376 

13,475 

14,83*_ 

16,793 

19,800 

22,991 

^6*226 

29^100 

33,161 



See footnotes at end of table 




Table Z Average salaries: MetropolHan areas— Continued 



{Employmwt and Vvertge salaries for jelected profewon*! adminiftrative, technjcal, and clerical occupations in private tnduitrv, metropolitan weas ' Uniied States txceot Alaska and Hawaii 
March 19W) • ♦ ' • 



Occupation and ieve< 




Annual salaries* 



TECHNICAL SOPPOfcT 

i % 

' ^ £NOlNt*fc KiNi, ffcCHMCU^ I 

ENtflNfecPINu TccHNiCUNS 11 

cNOlNttKINb TfeCMNICUNS III ^? 

fcNolf^fccklNG TtCrtNUiAK^ Iv ^. . 

' feNolNfctKlNG TtChNlCUNS V 

JKAli ^fcA^ TRACthS 

CHA^rcT^ I 

URAFTfe*<S 11 

oHAHfeKS ui : 

I 

COWPCTCK bPcKATC-KS 1 

COHPuTc'V iJPt<«ATjKS 11* 

CQ«PuTc*> bKtKAT jkS HI-; r. 

'COMPoTt't UPtKATCJKS Iv : 

Ca«PuTcK ^►'tKATjKS V 

CJWPuTtK UHcKATLIKi Vl 

CLfcfa iCA j. " , 

'CLfcKHi, ACCUUNT lr,(;^'l 

fcltftuS, FlL'c I 

clckks,*^ at n ^ 

CJLcKf S, F Ut «I M • 
KEYPUNCH uPl -"iT I . 

, KeYPu.^*^,^ J>'Lk AT jkS 11 

Hfct^fcNv»tHS 

btC^cT^H I I . ./.* 

bECt'J^T^k Ui II 

SECxfcTin It;> lil ..>.... 

StCKtTAH Ui 'l y 

SfcCxtTAKitis y 

STfcNt^ A^'hc-S , St-MuK . 

TYPIWi 1 

typist" J II *•!}••• 



$9,>6 5 


$«)l270 


' I l»290 


107920 


^13.10^ 


' 12,879 


-15t266 


1S»00Q 


IT, 250 




9 , 377 


9,34 3 




9^823 


13%026 


' 13,295 


16,003 


1 5 , 300 


7,989 • 


' 7,596 


9,512 


9,38) 


10,552 


10.219 


12.637 


12S120 


1^.128 


I3,86*r 


\16.318 


lb,41| 









S7l' 








' 2&V71 1 






iJ^ - 






* 


5<;6 








75,j 


"i>7^o7 














7tj^v 


J,#> 7, 






iC»^7' ' 


i d . I 








J , U > V 








7^J*^J 






<i35)* • 








^J17 . 
















7^9* 


3^,^47 

























MKkUt rar>ge' 



First 
quanile 



7,508 
9,698 
788 
^'6,60* 
8,369 
7y 6 1 2' 
8,94^ 
6,757 
, 9,072 
" 9,672 
10,820 
11.911 
1^,296 
^,551 
^,720 
6,^5 
8,082 



(8 .400 
9,615 
lf#395 
13,6 34 
t5.642 

8,9^3 
8(603 
1 1 ,^36 
13,452 

• 6,88^ 
8^3n,0 
8,968 
10,800 
1^044 
14,8 60 



Third 
quartile 




6,570 


4,864 


8,280 


11,700« 


5,280 


6,507 , 


5,820 


7,947 


7,352 ■■ 


^ 10,616 


6,9 3^ 


8r664 


7,8 00 


10,365 


5,880 ' 


, 8,064 


7,925 


10,365 . 


' ^,520 


10,J»96* 


9,542 


12,409 


10,^»^ 


^ 13,661 


1 1,49S 


15,360 • 


7*, 3 52 


10,445 


8,512 


11,316 


6,(26 


8,057 


7,068 


" 9,542 * 



for scope of Jtudy see table A aiipendix A',^ "^Jj^ 
Occupattonai definitibr>s«ppAr ,» ^pendix C 

Occtjp^tional emplovvnent eslirrfljtes relate Iht lot^J alt>sV3bl1srirpentiW»<hin the 
appendix A 



I'wVWTsnrpentiw 

scope of the luriey not to t»3e numbef actually suryeyed For lurttier eVblaTOttor see Ve mciuded 



* ^l^aries Tepqrtfri »r% rtSndard^f^aries paid fok standard work schedules' le The 
itniight time satary ctwrespondmg. to the err^loy^'stoorr^ worV sch«du<« eifcluding overtime 
hou^ NfmproductMn bortusei are exctudeiid, l^t cosf-of Ii3lny payments md mcentive wntno 



' The middle -rar>ge (myrquartile) r$ the centra^art of th^ array exfludin^ the upper 

and lowjf fourths tJf thj emptove*^ dirr'tbutton . * 
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■ : X\ — -■ — ^ •• 

Ta^ at Avtrag* saianes: Ettabllthmants employing 2,500*workers or mora 

(Empioyment and average montf\Jy salaries for wiected pfofe««K>nat. admintstfative, tachn»cai, and clerical o^pattoni m private ♦f>duitrv,' m esiA^ahanenu employing 2,500 work«rwor more,' 
UnitadStatnexceptAlailiaarKJ Hawaii March 1977) ^ , , , > 




Occupation and level' 



N«mMr 
^of 

* err^loyaes* 








Monthly salariei' 










t 

« Median 


Middie rar>ge* 


f int . 
quartile^ 


- Third 
quartile 


Z 


203 




• 118 


S9b0 


* 
• 


$9 1 7 > 


« 


• ooa 


t>i 




I 


341 


P. 


095 


I 


.025 


' I 


Ibb 


9 




I 


i02 • 


. l« 


2 50 


I 


,J69 


I 


.302 


6 


535 , 


t 


• 76t> 


1 • 


^Od 


I 


.416 


I 


590 


3 


2i5 


2 


, 10% 


I • 


92U 


I 


,779 


2 


ObO 




695 


I 


. U6 


I • 


065 




980 


I 


ilbb 


I 




I 


311 


I • 


16b 


I 


.052 


I 


342 


I 




I 


• 490 


I • 


369 ' 


I 


.235 


I 


49 1 


I 




I 


• b44 


b. 


666 


I 


.545 


I 






70 


2 


.532 


i • 


100 


2 


.083 • 


2 


291 




236 


2< 791 


2* 


62U 




.360 


2 






129^ 


3 


• 046 


a. 


999 


2 


.677 


3 








i 


*584 






' I 


.450 


I 


624 




l>bb 


I 


• 829, 








.500 


I 


7l b 




7S2 


2 


« 262 


• i! 


It 


I 


. 833 . 


2 


063 




90O 


2 


* 7^b 


2« 




- ^2 


.291 ^ 


2 








^3 


.254 . 


f 3^000 


2 


,ttl7 ^ 


3 


232 ' 






3 




; 


597 




3 


606 
. 


I 


y59 


I 


* 232 


I 


033 




956 


" I 


106 




43d 


I 


« 406 


I 


120 • 




.034 


I 


177 


5f 117 


I 


• 598 


I . 


325 


; 


.22a . 


* I 


413 . 




4 46 


I 


• 636 


I 


tao 


I 


.549 


I 


845 



Levels in wtabli^iments 
' en^ploying 2,500 workers 
or more expressed/s 
percent of thos^^rt all 
establishments combined 



Employ ment 



Mean 
i wlaries 



** &CCUUNTANTS AND AOOITORS 

ACCUONTANTS" I w , 7 

AdCOUNTAMS \l 

ACCOUNT ANTS^ III 

AgcOuliT AbTS^ IV 

ACCCLNTANTS V f 

' AUOI TUAS I 

AUDITORS'- 11 *^r.... 

AOOlTOtS III 1 

Auoirj>(S IV ^ 

^ a» 

Chief accountants ii I 

CMief- \CCGUNTANTS Ui A. 

' CHlfcF ACCJONTASy iV , V;-'. 

A^TU^NSfS I 

A^^TCKNcYS !1 4 

AtTCfcNeys 111 , 

AlTGkNfYi IV 

ATyCRNtYi V 

ATTi^kNcfS Vl 

bUYERS 1 / 

duyfcKS II * 

(JUYEwS 111 ' 

dUYfcKS W 

, I 

PcbSc-^nEL HANAGt^'tNT 

_ ^ 

J06 ANALYSTS II ^.^ 

JOB ANALr STS III /. 

JU» ANALYSTS IV t 

01R£CTJ««i JF t'tKSuNNfcl II 

UlftECTJKj UF P£JSliiNcL 111 ^ 

OUeCTJKi UF PtRSONNtL IV 

* CHEHUTS" ANU ESGiNeEkS 

CMtHliTS I 

crtEHisTs n .\ 

CrtEfilsrs III *....,.. 

CrtEKISTS Iv « ^ 

CMtMISTS V • , . 

CMfcMlSTS y^s^. ....... .• 

CHfHisTSyvrrv, , 

' fcNGlNe&*S 1 , * 

e^tGiNEtHs n ,...* 

ENGlNcc'^S lU 

ENGINEERS IV 

fcNGINEbkS V « 

fcNGINEtf«S VI , 

ENGINfccftS VII > 

^ENGINEERS VlII 

See footnotes at end of t|bie^ 



27 
5^ 
27 
29 
38 

45 
43 

35 
42 



}0 
36 



127 
327 
3 04 



I ft ao 
1 . 5oa 

1. 769 



1.193 
1 .480 
U 780 



1 .379 
1.638 
1.935 



20 
2S 
32 
62 



53 
,59 
64 



1 10^ 
109 
,104 
• 101 

loa 

105 
103 

120 
107 
•99 



1 19 
1 10 
107 
10b 
101 
100 



120 
1 12 
106 
101 



104 
106 

103 - 
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. t>4f 


I 


495 ' 
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295 1 2.800 J 


V 5 


( 

« 134 






li> J 


i. 


.'^56 


J i. 


992 


2 


b07 ' 


. 3.291 


15 


122 








3 


. 345 




314 


2 


925 


3.650 




106, 






f 

404 


1 


.176 




059 


\ 


958 


1.143 


19 


' 1 10 




1. 


li»0* 


I 


*^43 


1 


2p8 . 


\ 


lt>0 


1.283 


28 


M2 




2 


'*72 


1 


. 607, 


1 


4 30 


1 


316 


1.496 


31 


1 10 




3. 


73d , 


1 


. 92b 


1 • 


737 


1 


624 


1.810 


34 


107 




3 


136 


2 


.2 76 


2 


016 


1 


883 


2.170 


34 


' 104 




2 


148 


2 


.066 


2 


490 


2 


291 


.^.649 


47 


.102 






706 


3 


. 086 


3 


040 d 


2 


72 5 


3.275 


45 


102 




7 


07b 


•I 


.275 


1 • 


150 


1 


100 


1.195 


45 


* 105 




14 


^13 


1 


. 3^2 


. 1 


<5b 


\ 1 


200 


1 .300 
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" 4A 
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1 


. b2u 


1 


4 36 


* 1 


35U 


1 .505 


X *8 


' 104 . 




65 


635 


I 


#900 


- 1 


720 • 


\ 


604 


1.81b 


52 - , 


103 . 




4S 


7 76 


2 


. 181 


2 


OOU 


1 


869 


2. 140 


56 


102 




25i 


909 


'2 


/498 


2i 


295 


2 


133 


2.430 


56 


102 




il< 


;>42 


2 


. 756 


2 


582 


2 


357 


2»78l 


64 


100 




3. 


j5ij 


3 


.231 ♦ 


^ 2i 


950 


*2 


730 


3.217 . 


65 • • 


102- 







igs^alariM: E«tabii«hm«nt« •mplbylng 2,500 workers or mora-^ntlnutd 



Occupation and feveP 



V TfcCHNlCAL SUPPgPTy 

eNG^»fcE*< iNfi TfctHNIC USS i 

tNG»<^£cKUu UC^ICIANS n .... 

fcNOiNtcWhNo TtLHNlCUNS HI ... 

ENOlNfccrtlNG TcCrlNlCiANS Iv . . 

£NbINcc klNO TfcCHNlL^AJ^iS V . . .y. 

JRAf Tc^-TkACcR S 

. JKA^Tt^ S i 

UKAFTtKS n 

OHAFTkKi 111 

CO ligCTc R OPcfc-'ATORS f 

Cp^fcMj^pmaT'jKS 11 9. 

- CaHPuW^SH^AT JkS III 

CC*<ftTcP M^WwT^fvS Iv 

ClJHPuTEh uPtSiATjKS V 

CUMPLT-f uPtkATjKb vl 

^ CL6MLAL 

Ctef^Kj, ACi-t-U^T INO 1 

CLt-'HS, /aLC»^ONT l-,^ II 

C^.fc^<^by He 1 

CLfcKt.S, fUt: 11 , 

CLt»<«S, F l^c 111 , , 

KEfhU^H cPt AT ^kS I , 

KEYPoNCh ^PtKAT >kS U 

i^tysfN^fc-is 

srcsc'Uriti 1 

StCKfcTAK US 11 '.'.'.[ 

SfcCwtTAf' It:> III • 

.'SfcCKfTAVl tS IV 

iECKt TAp< I cjf V 

ST£exCt,.<A(/K£r'S, 'vcNt><AL 

STtNC>^KMpHf S , SriHlOS 

TYHUTs I ..^ ■; 

TYPI:>Ti .1 I - 



• 

Number 

of 

employees* 




Mean 


1 


3 




5 


, ?<»9 • 


I f J0<» 


I J 


, 90a 


1 f 12 7 


It) 




I f 29 7 


12 


,97i) 


1.^51 


1 


, 6-^!>- 




5 


.OU 


1,01 J, 




, ^7<r 


I, I7u 






I 


, JS5 


79^ 




,4t8 • 






<»9 7 






I » 1 


I , 7oJ 


I , 3 






I . <il 5 




0 I J 








2 






3 


52o 


69 5 








13, 


J3.> i 


<325 










^toj * • 


660 


W, 


67i 1 












^1 


1, JJ7 


17, 




1. UO 


^6, 




' l,2^s' 


1 1 . 






15, 




!185 


<«, 




oae 




235 


792 



Monthly i«J«riA' 



S773 
85u 
l7020 
I .225 
I , *0U 

760 
326 
I ,Q17 
I . 191 

6** 

695 

799 
975 
1 . 182 
1 , 369 



57i) 
732 
M16 
520 
671 
580 
670 
550 
700 
752 
613 
<'16 

1 .a^o 

, 652 
752 
521 
610 



Middle noqe* 



Fint 
quirtite 



$723 
600 
9*2 . 
1. 1 36 
1 ,309 

66 7 

1 ,066 

606 
643 

7<»3 

S12 
1 .069 
1 ,26 7, 



495 
6<t5 
469 
47!> 
617 
t>4 7 
613 
5CM» 
650 
700 
758 
826 
933 
\ 593 

481 
556 



Thifd 
queailt 



Levels in eeubli^untnts 

■mploytng 2,500 Workert 
or m^re ixpr^ntd m 
percent of those m eil 

emtriiihfnertti combtnec^ 



EmpJpyment 



$634 

. 900 
1 . 096 
I ,293 
1 . 490 

670 
860 
1 .091 
1 . 290 

709 
739 
850 
1 .043 
1 .276 
I .465 



627 
797 
495 
547 
7«4 
635 
735 
630 
747 
800 
87l' 
993 
1 . 125« 
7^8 
819 
543 
66^3 . 



36 
- 44 
54 

71 

4f 
28 
30 
41 

22 
26 
26 
36 
47 
94 



18 

23 

10 

21- 

40 

21 

27 

29 

30 

31 

35 

32 

31 

34 

n 

20 
35 



For icope of study »ee tjbJe A 1 in appendix A 

Includes (UXM Upm 6 larje compantes thet provide companywtde d<tJ not identified 
by Si ie of establifimervt 

OccupatK>n«l defmitjons appear m appendix C 
^ * Occupational employment e«fmates relate lo the totat m ai, estabiishrrwnts *ittilrr- 
the scope of the survey and not to the number actually surveyed For further explanation lee^ 
appendix A 



107 
146 
103 
102 
101 

;ii 

117 
109 
101 

119 
111 
114 
111 

107 V 
103 



120 
1 16 
120 
116 
1 14 
'123 
M4 
1 10 
109 
110 
108 
113 
112 
tlO 
104 
114 
III 



S^ariet reported are ttandvd sajartes paid for standard work Khedutet . « the 

straight time safarvycorrtj^oodinft to the employee's normel work acheduie mdudirn overtime 
^ol^^ Nonpf odoc^ion bonuses are e^c^uded but coo-of livtng peyments and ineeftt«e earn- 
ings are included ' 

"T* m«Jdie rar»ge (interquartile) ts the centre* p»t of the array excluding the upper 
and fovw fourthj of trie employee dtstribution 

/ > ' 



/ 



ERIC 




Table 4. Employment diitiibution by taiery: t>rofeaalonai and adminlttrativa occupations 

(Ptfcen! dififtbutton of employief »n lelected professional and admmmcative occupattonj by month I y j^afY United States except Alaska and H»(/»t ' M*rcti 19771 . 



Monthly taivy 



UNDER S725 

S7?5 ANO UNDER S750 

S750 ANO UNDER S775 

S775 ANO UNDER SBOO 

SSOO ANO UNDER S«25 

SB25 ANO IMOER SB50 

tSSO AND UNDER S<75 

SS75 AND UNDER S9D0 



S90O ANO UNDCR S925 

S925 ANO JNO€R S950 

S950' AND UNDER S975 

S975 AND UNDER SI .000 



1.2 
2.3 
2.7 

2.4 J 



7.6 
f. 8 
9.2 
5.B 



IliODO ANO IMOER Sl.050 13.4 

Sl«D50 AND UNDER ll*l}3 ' 12. V 

SlilOO AND UNOEff Sl.150 B.2 

11.150 AN? UNDER Sl*200 i 5.0^ 

il* 700 ANO UNDER 11*250 3.1 



Sl*250 ANO UNDER ftl*300 

Si. 300 ANO UNDER Si. 350 

SU350 AND UNDER Slr^O 

11.400 AND UNDER Sl^O^.^. 

SU450 AND UNDER SU) 



2.7 
2.5 
1.1 
12.6) 



Sl«500 ANO UNDER S1.55GI 

SI. 550 AND UNDER llftob 

SI. 600 ftN3 UNDER Sl*65| 

St. 650 ANO UNOEK SI.IOD 

SI. 700 AND INOER tl/7S0 



*S1. 750 

^.aoo 

S1.S50 
tl.900 
si. 950 

s?«ooo 

S2'« 050 
S2«tOO 
S2« 1 50 
S2.700 



ANO UNOEK 
ANO UNDER 
AND UNDER 
ANO UNDER 
ANO UNDER 

ANO UNDER 
ANO UNDER 
ANO UNDER 
ANO OnOER 
ANO UNDER 



Sl.BOO : 

S1.B5D 

Sl^OO 

S1.9S0 

S2tOOO 

S2.05a 
S2*100 
S2«1SQ 
S2«200 
S2.250 



S2«250 ANO UNDER S2.30O . 

52. )00 ANO UNDER S2*1SQ_, 
S2*S90 AH) UNDER S2.430 . 
S2*4O0 A««0 UNDER S2.450 . 
S2.450 ANO UNDER S2*9O0 . 

S2.500 ANO UNDER S2*6O0 . 

S2.600 ANO UNDER S2.70O . 

S2* 700 ANO UNDER S2.B00 • 

S2*«00 AND UNDER S2*900 • 

S2*900 AND UNDER S3.OO0 . 

53. 000 AND UNDER S3*100 . 
S3. I 00 ANO UNDER S3. 230 • 
S3. 2 00 ANO UNDER S3. 300 . 
S3. 300 ANO IMOER S)*40Q . 
S). %00 ANO UNDER S3. 500 • 

S3.500 AND UNDER S3,600 . 

S3. 600 MO UNDER S3,700 . 

S3. 700 ANO UNDER S3* BOO . 

S3.800 ANO* UNDER S3. 900 . 

S3* 900 ANO IMOER S4*000 . 

S4.000 ANO iflOER S4*100 . 

S4»100 ANO OVER 



NUMftER Of EMPLOYEES 1*101 

i 

AVERACE MONTHLY SALARY { SI. 013 



See footnote A end of tibte 
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3.9 ^ 


_ 


1.9 


- 


2^9 i 


(2.5) 


3.8 ' 


1.0 


-r,9 , 


3.0 


9.9 




9.6 


4. 7 


B.3 


7.5 


S.0 


B. 7 


6. 7 


7.5 


5.6 


10.4 


5. 1 


B.5 


'4. 1 


7.2 


4.9 

1 


6.9 


3.6 


6.0 


6.3 : 


-4. 7 


1.5 


3.B 


1.2 


3. 3 


( 1.2) 


2.6 




2.3 




2. 7 




1.0 




( 1. B) 



15*2^71 
S 1*219 



35* 169 
SI* 379 



150. 0 



22.227 
SI. 497 



(1.4) 




1.6 




1.4 




3.0 




3.2 




5.7 




6.0 


(2.1 ) 


B. 1 


1.4 


7. 1 


1.4 


8.1 


2.7 


B. 7 


3. 7 


7.0 


3.6 


7.0 


3.9 


6.3 


5.6 


4.0 


5.0 


4.4 


6.1 


4«2 


6.2 


2.3 


S.O 


3.5 


6.4 


l.« 


6.5 


1.3 


5.5 


(3. 7) 


7.4 



11.1) 

2.7 

3. 1 
9.7 
5.3 

2. B 

6.5 
1.6 
2.7 
7.5 

12<9 
11.0 
7.0 
5.2 
V.4 

2.7 
4.9 
1.2 
1.7 
1.5 

1.4 

2.5 

3. 1 



(2.1 ) 
1.7 
1 .4 

3.0 
I .9 
3.2 

10.3 
14.0 
$.4 
9.4 

. 5.2 

> 3.9 
6.7 

; 4.9 
I *.7 



1 .6 
3.2 
1.6 
1 .1 
1 .2 

.6 
3.2 
( 1.4) 



3«0 

i 2.7 . 
3.B 

3.5 
1.9 
2.6 , 
1*3 , 
(0«8) 



lOO.d 



8*445 
S2*067 



1* 539 
SI 



* « * 

*047^^* 



2.4 

3. 0 
3.2 

V* 

9.4 

JS.B 
7.2 

3. a 

10. B 
9. 7 

6.8 
4.7 
4.2 

3.7 
^4 

1.7 
1.9 
l.O 
1.3 
1.4 



100.0 100.0 . 



2*903 

>209 



Chief accountants 



4.0 

6.2 
7.4 
6.7 
5.5 
B.O 

8.4 
5.3 
5.3 
5.8 
5.9 



2.1 
2.5 t 
1.5 

1.4 ' 
1.2 
(3.B) 



5*612^ 3*646 



(0.*"» > 


, ! 


3.0 ! 


1 


2. 1 


2.2 


4.2 


.7 




.1 


7.2 ' 


2.1 


4.2 ' 


2.6 


20.4 , 


4.4 , 


1.9 


»it I 


10.7 


7.9 ! 


4.2 , 


1.3 1 


13.0 1 


9.9 1 


1.8 ! 


7.3 ! 


.5 1 




4.6 j 


1:1 ! 


9.7 \ 


3.7 1 


. 4 ' 


6.0 ' 


1.9 


. 6.8 j 


. 7 


9.B 


2.5 


1.9 


1.2 ' 


2.0 


.5 ; 


3. 7 


• 4 1 


4.0 


i.B 


.6 


1. 1 


2.2 


1.6 


4.0 




.5 




. 7 




.4 




.3 




I .3 







548 A* 197 



SI18IO 



S2« 110 



11.2) 




1* 7 




. 4 ■ 




5^.0 ' 




1 




2.0 1 


I 0.3) 


1.2 < 


1.1 


1. 7 




6.9 


.3 


6.1 


4.4 




2.2 


n ■ 


.6 


9.6 


.3 


..2 


1.9 


11.5 


t.5 


8. 1 


5.0 * 


4.1 


5.8 


6.4 


1.9 


1.6 


9. 7 


%z 


16.9* 


3.3 


5.6 


.4 


10.6 


1.9 


3.9 


.9 


).6 


.y 


6.7 




1 .4 




1.1 


1.8 


4*7 




• 8 




.3 




3.3 



782 
S2*610 



360 
S3* 066 
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Tabl^ 4. Employment dltftribution by salary: Profasalonal and administrativa occupationa-^ 
Contlnuad 

(Pefcenidittributton of enriplovaM in seltcted Pfof»»on*l «(>d •dminwtritive qpcupition* by moothlv MUry. United Suwt exc.pt Aluk* and H*w«nJ March ig77) 



Monthly salary 



»47S AND UNDER Sl.ODO 



tUOOO AND UNDER »1.050 

»1.D50 AND UNDER Sl.IOO 

SU IDO AND IMDER »l.I50 

»U1 SO AND UNDER »l.2O0 

St.ZDO AND IMDER Si, 250 



»U2S0 
tl.lOO 
SU)50 ANO 
tU^DO ANO 
tU^SO AND 

tUSDO AND 
tUSSa ANO- 
tl«600 AND 
tl«650 ANO 
»I,700 AN^ 

y«Sl. 750 AND 
SU800 ANO 
Sl.eSO AND 
SN900 ANO^ 
»l,9 5D AND 



JNOfR Sl.^00 
iNOER »l.^50 
■MDER SI, 500 



3N0ER 
iNDER 
JNOER 
JNDER 
UNDER 

UNDER 
IMDER 
UNDER 
JLWDER 
UNDER 



S), soo 
S),600 
Sl.TOO 
Sl.SOO 
S)«900 
\ 

000 

t^,200 
S^, 100 
S^.^00 



AND IMDER S3.600 

ANO UNO€R S3*730 

ANO UNQER S3*800 

AND UNDER S3.930 

ANO UNDER S%*000 

ANO IMDER S%»100 « 

ANO UNDER S%,230 ' 

AHO UNDER t%,300 

ANO UNDER S4.%^0 

ANO UNOEft S^.SOO 



AND UNDER Sl,300 
AN6 jjNOER SI ,350. 



SI ,550 
SI. 600 
SI •6S0 
SU700 
II .750 

Si .830 
SI .ISO 

SI .939 
il .950 
S2.030 



»2»0D0 AND UNDER S2.050 

S2.050 AID IWDER S2.I00 

S7.190 ANO UNDER S2.I50 

S2.IS0 AND UNDER S2*200 

S2«700 AND- UNDER S2.250 

SZ^Z-SO TANO UND^R S2.300 

S2«300 AND UNDER S2.350 

S2*350 ANO UNDER S2.^00 

52. ^00 ANO UNDER S2 .^50 
S7«^50 AND IfiOEft S2.500 

S7«500,AN0 UflOER S2 ,600 
S2,600 AND UNDER S2.7Ja 
S2,70a ANO UNOFR S2 ,830 
S2,800 ANO UNDER ft2,900 
S2.99D AND UND€R S3 ,030 

S3.000 Al«> UNOER S3. 100 

53, tDD ANO UNDER S3.200 , 
S3«200 ANO UNDER S3.30a , 
S3, 300 AND UND€R S3*%00 
S1«^00 ANO IMOER S3.S00 , 



S^,500 ANO UNQER S%.600 

S^,400 AND UNOEa i%.700 

S^,700 ANO UNOER S%.800 

ft^«800 AND IMOER i%,900 

ft^,900 AND UNOER S5 .000 



t5«000 AND OVfR 
TOTAL 



NUN8ER OF ENPLOYEES . 
AVCRAGE NONTHLT SAiMX 

S«a footnote at end of table 



1.6 

3.9 
6.1 
8.9 
8.2 

10. 0 

10. 0 
15.2 
5.4 
5. I 
5.5 

4.5 
1.6 
2.3 
5. 2 
2.3 

.5 

l.O 
1.2 
(1.5) 



lt286 
Slt334 



U.6)' 
1.2 
.8 
1.2 

3.5 

4.5\ 
5.7 

a. 3 

7.2 
8.2 
7.8 
II. I 
4.8 

5.1 
5.5 
2.3 
3.2 
2.4 

1.7 
2.3 
I .4 
1.2 
1.7 

1.3 
1.3 
12.2) 



I •925 
Slt46l 



1.2 
I. 



5.1 
3.7 

1.9 
7.3 
4.4 
6.1 
6,7 

4.1 

13.5 
5.9 
3.5 
5,5 

6.) 
3.7 
4.^ 
2.4 

2. J 
3.3 
1.3 
I.) 
(2.1) 



2 •504 
S2t 12{ 



( I.ll 
I. 1 

I. 1 

.7-« 
I. I # 

*^ .8 

I. 9 
2,1 
2.1 
b. I 
3.3 

4.5 

3. 3 
2.1 
4.2 
7.6 

11.8 
' 7,7 
7.0 

4. 0 
7.6 

4.7 
2.4 
2.0 
2.1 
l.i 

( 1.9) 



2t575 
S2t5ll 



(3.^) 
2.4 

3. I 
3.7 
6.4 
5.6 

10. T 

10.3 
7. 7 
8.3 
5.2 
5.2 

4. I 

3.5 
2.4 
2.8 
4.0 

l«8 

2.2 
2.3 



tttOl 
S3. 234 



, (3.6) 
' 1.9 
2.6 

3.9 
3.3 
4.3 ^ 
2.t 
4.4 

.\ 

6.3 
515 
5.7 
3.6 

12.0 
5.7 
4*6 
5.1 
1.4 

1.8 4 

2«4 
2*4 
'6 
2.6 



•22 
»S«874 



23 



ERIC 
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Tabif 4. Employm«nk 
Continued 



on by taiary: ^rofoaalonal and adminlstrativa occupatlona— 



{Percant di5tr .button of empioyMt m wttcted profwiiofwl tod •dn>toirtrit»v« occopattont by monthly tilary, Uriity 5tat« «o«pt Aliik*and H«v«n,' March 1977) 



Monthly salary 



UNDER t67S .jfTC 

t67S ANO MH9^ 1100 .... 

t700 AND UNDER ~I725 .... 

%725 AND UNDER I75D .... 

t75D ANO UNDER 1^79 .... 

t77S ANO UNDER ISDD .... 

tSQO AND UNDER 1825 .... 

$S2$ AND UNDER I85D .... 

tSSD ANO UNDER tS79 .... 

tS7S AND IMDER $9^0 .... 

t90D AND UNDER 1925 

t925 AND UNDER S95D .... 

t95D AND UNDER 1975 .... 

S975 AND UNDER lUDOO .. 

tl»DDD AND UNDER SUD50 

Sl»D5D ANO UNDER II.IDD 

tl. IDO mo UNDER SU15D 

tl.l5D AND UNDER SU2DD 

tl.2DD ANO UNDER SU25D 

tl.25D AND UNDER YU3DD 
tl*3DD ANO UNDER »1 •35D 
tU35D AND UNDER tU^DD 
Sl.^DD ANO UNDER »U^5D 
tl,45D AND IMDER »U5DD 

tl.5DD AND UNDER »U55D 

tl.55D AND UNDER »l.6Dt} 

tl.6DD AND UNDER SU65D 

tl.65D AND UIVOER tUTDO 

tl,7DD ANO UNDER tl*75D 

tl.75D ANO UNDER il»80D 
tl.SDD ANO UNDER »l.85D 
tl*85D ANO UNDER tl.9DD 
, tl*9DD ANO UNDER tl*95D 
tl.95D ANO UNDER l2tDDD 

t2*0DD AND UNOER S2*D5D 
t2.D9D AND UNDER f2.lDD 
t2.lDD ANO UNOER S2*l5D 
t2*l5D AND UNOER t2*2DD 
t2*2DD AND UNDER t2*25D 

t2*290 AND UNDER t2*3DD 
t2*300 AND OVER 

TOTAL I 

NUMBER Of EMPLOYEES .... 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 



0.6 
1.8 

.5 

3. D 
2.8 
3.4 

2.3 
4.6 
5.4 
4.7 

5.3 
7.6 
5.4 

4. I 

9.2 
7.2 
5.5 
7.D 
4.6 

4.D 
2.8 
2.7 
1.5 
1.5 

t2.6r 



5.229 
1 1 .029 



Buytn 



(3.01 
1.3 

1. 1 

3.3 

6.2 
7.5 
9.7 
7.9 
ID.3 

6.3 
6.1 
6.2 
5.9 
4.4 

2.9 
2.2 
1.4 

1. 1 



10(»«0 



I4%f 13 



2. 
10. 



I6f233 
IUS02 



100. 0 



9,632 
fl«S2^ 



Sat footnott at and qf labia 



ERIC 



24 



20 



Table 4. Employment distribution by talj^ry: Profattronal and adiitlnJstrativa occupationi 

Continued * 4 



(Percant distribution of employees in selected profestionel and administretiye occupittons bynnonthly laltry. United Sutei except Alaska and Hawaii.' 1977) 



Monthly salary 



Job analysts 



OireAors of personnel 



tl 


III 


IV 


\ 


II 


III 


IV 
















1 a) 




- 










■* 

2*9 






- 


— 


- 

•* 






( 0.41 














1.1 


























6.7 


.9 


- 


- 




- 






■* 


— 


— 








^« 1.7 












- 


• 3.8 


.7 












9.2 


2.2 




1.8 




_ 




19.6 


.5 


- 


1.0 


- 


- 




' 12.5 


3.8 




3.8 




- 




4.6 


3.2 




— < 








4.6 


11.5 


^2.31 


3.0 




















3.3 


11.4 


1.2 


3.6 


_ 


_ 


_ 


\ - %'\ 


9.0 


1.6 


2.1 


- 




- 


7. 5 


5.9 


3.9 


8.7 


(2.2) 




** 


2.5 


' 6.5 


5.3 


4.6 


1.7 






1.7 


4. 1 


3.0 


8.1 


4%7 






2.1 


7.9 


9.5 


11.6 


3.9 






1.3 


4.7- 


7.4 


6.7 


4.8 




- 


lO.S) , 


5.9 


4.9 


3.5 


3 .6 


(1 .3) 


• 


~ » 


2.9 


' 8.6 


7.5 


1.2 


2.5* 






4. 1 


7. 7 


12.1 


•> 13.2 


3.4 




_ 


2.5 


5.3 


4«.8 


6.1 


2.8 




- 


2.7 


4.0 


3.7 


4.2 


4.5 


- 




1.1 


4.9 




4.5 . 


1 .4 








8.6 


6.1 


5. 1 


3.3 


- 




(2.0) 


3.2 


2.1 


' 7 .4 


4.5 


(1.2) 






5.8 " 


1.0 


4.6 


2. 6 


1. 2 






1.9 


. 6 


4.0 


4. 5 


• 9 






2.5 


• 1 


4.1 


2.6 






— 


.9 




2.1 


2.1 








1 .S 


\^ 


3.6 


3.7 






• _ 


1 .• 


1.3 


3.9 


\ 4.4 


3.0 


- 


*- 


1.4 


(0.6) 


2.9 


6.5 








' 1.9 




2.6 


2.5 


.9 






I0.7) 




1 .3 


3.3 


, 2.7 




— 






1.3 


4.1 


2*1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


2.1 


5.4 


2.4 


- 


- 




- 


1.9 


5.0 


3.3 


r 










7.t 


7.1 






} : 


- 


1 .0 


2.t 


2.4 










1.4 


6.9 


14.ft ' 


% 






• 
















(2.7) 


.9 


' 3.# 












1.1 


13.9 












4.0 


.9 






- 


^ - 




.3 


6.5 












UO 


5.4 












.7 


4.7 












1.0 


I 4.4 












2.4 


2.1 












(0.5) 


5.0 














2.1 














2.7 














l.t 




100.O . 


100.^0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100. 0- 


240 




5*9 


1. 13« 


'2.239 


l«0»t 


33S 
















tl. 131* 


»1« 41t 


ftlt742 


tttStt 


ftl«9t0 


•2(432 


83 • 1 49 

















i775 ANO UNDER SBOO 

8800 ANO UNOER 1825 

t825 ANO UNOER >850 

t850 ANO UNOER 1875 

t875 AflO UNOER »900 



t900 ANDHMOER 1925 

t925 ANO UNOER 1950 

8950 ANO UNOER 8975 

S975 ANO UNDER lUOOO 



81.000 


ANO 


UNOER 




81*050 


AND 


UNOER 


81 




81« 100 


ANO 


1^0 ER 


81 




81* IfO 


\HD 


UNOER 


81 




81.?00 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81*2 50 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81* 300 


AMD 


UNOER 


81 


*3 5 0 >« 


81.350 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81*400 


AMD 




81 




81*450 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81*500 


ANO 


under' 


81 




81*550 


AMD 


UNOER 


81 




81.600 


ANO 


UNOER 




81.650 


ANO 


UNOER 




81*700 


ANO 


UNOER 




k 

81*750 


ANO 


UNDER 


81 




81*800 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81* 850 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




8Uqoo 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




81.950 


ANO 


UNOER 




82.000 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82.050 


ANO 


UNOER 




82. 100 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82* 150 


AND 


UNDER 


82 




82*20q 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82*250 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82*30a»AND 


UNOER 


82 




82*350 


AND 


UNDER 


82 




82*400 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82*450 


ANO 


UNOER 


82 




82*500 


ANO 


UNDER 


%2 




8?* 600 


ANO 


UNOM 


82 




82*700 


ANO 


UNDER 


82 




82*800 


AND 


UNOER 




82*900 


ANO 


UNOER 


81 




83*000. AND 


UNDER 


83 




83* lOO^AND^ 


UNOER 


83 


YOO 


83*200 


AND 


UNOER 


83 




83* 300 


ANO 


UNDER 


83 




83. 400. ANO 


UNOER 




U*500 




UNOER 




83*600 




UNOER 


83 




83*700 


ANO 


UNOER 




83.800 


ANO 


unoIr 


83 




83*900 


ANO 


IMOER 


84 














84* 000 


ANO 


UNOER 


84 




84»100 


ANO 


UNOER 


84 


200 


84*200 


ANO 


OVER . 







NUHBER OF ENnOYEES ... 
AVERAGE PONTHLY SAIAKY 



See footnote It end Of table. 



Table °4. Empjpyment distribution by salary fProfM*ional and adnltnistrative occupations— 
Continued" ♦ « * , 

(Percent distribution of employees in sele<;tM professional and administrative occupations by monthly salary, United States ^li^pt Alaska and Hawaii^ March 19^71 ^ 



* 



Monthly salary 



' ^ 

, lAlOER t725 ^ a 

t725 AND UNDER 17^0 

t750 AND UNDER 1775 

t77S AND UNDER $800 

teOO AND UNDER SizS .4 

IB25 AND UNDER |B50 

(890 AND LMDER 1875 

S875 «ND UNDER 1900 

S900 ANQ LMDER 1925 

$925 AND UNDER 1950 

I95D AND UNDER 1975 

1975 AND, UNDER 11*000 •••• 

' Sl»000 AND UNDER IL*050 

$1,050 AND UNDFR $L*LOO 

$1,100 AND UNQER IL.L50 

$1,150 AND UNDER $1,200 ^i* 

$1,200 AND LNDER $1*25P 

$1*250 AND UNDER. $1*300 

" $1*300 AND UNDER $1,350 

$1*350 AND UNDER 11*^00 

$l*%00 ^NO UNDER 11*450 w.. 

$1,450 AND LNDER 11*500 

« $1,500 A^ LNDER $1*550 

$1,550 AND UNOER 11*600 

$1*600 AND UNDER $1*650 

$1,650 «ND UNDER $1,700 • 

$1*700 AND UNDER 11*750 

$1,750 ANO^UN&ER 11*800 

( $l^SOO AND UNDER 11*850 

(1*850 AND UNDER 11*900 

. tl.900 AND UNDEiW>l*950 

$1,950 AND UNDER $2*000 

$2,000 AND UNDER 12*050 ..«.%... 

$?*050 AND LNDER $2,100 ..w 

$2,100 ANGT UND^R $2*150 

$2*150 AND UNDER 12*1^00 

$2.20^0 ANC|^DER $2*250 

^ $2,250 AND UNDE^ $2*300 ..• 

$2*300 SANO 'U"ID£« i$2*350 

$2.35^0 AND UNDER $2*400 

$2,400 AND LN^ER $2*450 

$2,450 AND UNDER $2*500 ...y. .... 

$2.50D ANP UNDER 12*600 

$2*600 ANO UNDER 12.700 

^ $2,766 AND UNDERjl2*fin>0 

$2.SO0 AND UNDfff^2*900 .• 

$2*900 AND LNDER 13 *00(X 

$3*000 AND UNDER $3*100 . 

$3*U00 AND UNDER 13*200 

$3,200 AND UNDER $3*300 

$3*300 AND 4JNDER $3*400 

$3.40D AND UNOER $3*500 

$3*500 AND LNDER $3^600 

$3*600 ANQ UNDER $3,700 

$3,700 ANO UNDER $3*80D 

$3*800 ANp UNDER $3*900 

$3,900 AND LNDER $4,000 * 

$4,000 AND UNDER $4*100 

$4* tod. AND UNDER $4*200 

$4*200 AND UNOER $4*300 

$4*300 AND LNDER $4*400 

$4*400 AMO UNOER $4*500 

$4*500 AND UNDER $4,600 ••• 

$4*600 ANO LNDER $4*700 

$4*700 AM) UNOER $4*«00 <u* 

S4.0OOiANO UNDER $4t^00 

$4*900 ANO UNOER ISiOOO ^ 

$9*000 ANO OVER «... 

TOTAL ....^ ..3. 

NUMBER Of EMPLOYEES 

AVERA6& MONTHLY SALARY 



fiM footnote at end Of table < 



2.7 
1.8 
1.6' 
1.5 

' 5.5 
2. 1 

7. 1 
5.7 
5. 3 
4.4 

I 8.7 
* 9.1 
' 6.5 
7.3 
6.9 

6.5 
<l.l 
3.4 
1.4 
, 1.6 

U.O) 



* 100.0 



z* no 

$1*073 



I 1.2) 




3*2 ' 








1*3 


I 


1.3 




2.3 








1*2 




2.5 


(1.7) 


6.2 


. .2.0 


8.8 


1.4 


10.2 


3.4 


10.5 


2.9 


9.3 


6.6 


8. 1 


6. 1 


7.3 


7.6 


7.3 


^ 9-6 


4.6 


7.8 


3.9 


9.5 


2.5 


7.6 


2.3 


7.0 


i.8 


5.5 


I. I 


4. 5 


(0.41 


3.9 




3.3 




2.9 




2.2 




1.8 








( 1.7) 


3 





100.0 



4* 171 
$1*203 



100.0 



9tSS7 
>1*467 



(3.0) 
1.6 
2.9 
2.4 
4.6 

3.8 

6. 0 
5.8 
5.7 
8.0 

ff-4 

7. 1 
4.S 
5.6 
4.8. 

5.2 
3.8 
3.5 
2.7 
2.4 

3.0 
1.5 

.7 

.6 
1.0 



11*143 
•06 



Ml 



9tl32 
I2tl«4 







I 
- 


- 


- 
* 


- 




* 

- 

- 


- 


- 


( 1. 5l 




1.1 > 


- 


1.3 


- 


1.4^ 


- 


1.3 




''2.9 




• '2.2 


- 


4.2 


- 


5. I 


- 


4.9 




6. 3 


( 3. 3) 


4 5 


3" 8 


6.5 


1.7 


9.!> 


4#5 


6.2 


2.4 


5.9 


5.» 


5.1 


3.9 


3. 7 


5.0 


4,4 


4.8 


3.8 


6.3 


3.2 


8.0 


5.9 


1 1 . 1 


^ 4. 3 


9.0 


2.» 


9.4 


2.4 


5.3 


1.4 


4.6 


1.0 


3.7 


;( 1.0> 


" 2.1 




1.6 




.7 




1-.3 






k 


11.6) 



^00.0 



4*S4S 
l2tS44 



( I. 5) 
1.5 

r .6 
.9 
4.0 
3.4 
2.7 

6.2 
5*5 
5.7 
7.6 
8.2 

10.9 
9.1 
^.7 
' 9.8 
2.6 

2.2 
2.9 
1.^ 
• 6 
U.O 



.6 
2.1> 



liS44 

$3*027 



«0.7) , 

2.3 
1.1 
1.6 • 

2.3' 
2. 1 

3.9 
8.2 
J. 9 
5.5 

6.S 
S.5 
2.1 

13.;> 

5.3 

6.4 

3.9 
2.5 

.7 _ 
1.6 

.5. 
1.6 
1.4 

.5 
1.4 

6.4 



lOO.D 



^^438 
$3*720 



ERIC 



22 



26 



r 

Table 4. Empioymant diatributlon by aalary: Profaaaional and adminiatrativa occupationa— ' 
Continued * 

(P8rc«nt distribution o>*efnplOYee5 \r\ Klectod profwsjonil and »dminirtrative occupations by monthly salary, Unittd Statw except Alaska and Hawaii,' March 1977) 



/ 



Monthly salary 



Er>gir>«ers 



ilNOER $975 •<<••••••••<•••••,•« 

M75 AND UNDER 11.000 , 

^ Sl.OOO MO UNOEK SI ,050 

Si; 0 50 AND Ui«OER SI ,100 

Si ,100 ANO UNDER 11.150*,...:., 

. SI, 1 50 ANO UNDER sWoO 

Si, 200 ANO UNDER Si ,l5i) 

Si, 250 Alt|D UNDER Si ,fOD 

Si,'360 ANO UNDER Si ,950 i 

SI, 350 AND under' SI, ^00 

Si, ♦DO ANO UNDER S1,*5D 

Sl,*5D AND UNDER- Si, 500*^.....'.. 

Sl,5DD'ANb UNDER Si, 556 

« Sir950 ANO UNDER Si, 60*0* 

>S1,6DD AND UNDER Si, 650 

Si, 650 ANO UNDEIi Si, TOO 

Si, 700 ANO UNDER Si, 7^0 

Si, 750 Alio UNDER Si, 800 

51, BOO AND UNDER Si,S50 

SI, 850 ANO UNDER'Si,9DD 

Si,9X>D.AND UNDER Si, 950 

Si, 950 AND UNDER S2,D0D 

52, aOO AMD UNDER S2,053 

S2,050^AN0 UNDER S2,1DD 

t S2,iOp ANO UNDER S2,i50 

S2,i50 ANO UNDER S2,2DD 

S2,200 ANO UNDER S2,25D ^ 

12,250 ANO UNIER S2,300 

S2, 300 ANO UNDER S2,350 

S2, 350- ANO UNDER S2,40a 

S2,400 AND UNDER S2,450 

S2,456 ANO UNOER >2,500 

S2,56o ANO UNOEA S2,600 

S2,600 AND UNDER S2,7DO 

12,700 AND UNDER S2,<8pD 

52, a00 AND UNDER S2,930 

S2,900 ANO UNDER S3, ODD 

■ S3, ODD ktp UNDER S3,i00 

t3.100 AND UNDER S3, 200 

'«3,200 AND UNDER S3, 300 

S3,3O0 AND UNDER S3,^00 

S3, 400 AND UNDER S3, 500 

S3, 500 AND UNOm S3, 600 

S3, 600 AND UNdIr i^,700 

53, 700 AND UND^lER S3, 800 
S3, 800 AND^^&R S3, 900 ........ 

53, 900 ANO UNOW S4,000 

54, 000 AND UNDER •S»,iOO 

H*iOO ANO UNDER S4,200 

Sf,200 ANO OVER ^ 

TOTAL , 

f«UflfiE« Of EHPLOVEES ^ * 

AVERAGE HONTHLV^AtARY • 



2.7 




i.6 


10.6) 


3.7 


1.0 


9.6 


i.o 


i4.4 


3.9 


16. b 


7.7 


Ih, 8^ 


ii.4 


-44.1 


i3.9 


8.7 


• 12.3 


7.i, 


11.7 


4.3 


10.9 


2.9 * 


7.8 


i.3 


5.3 


J 2.0) 


4.2 




2.7 




2W 




(2.6) 















(1.4) 
1.5 
3.0 

6.4 
7.8 
8.5 
9.8 

10.2 
0,3 
7.0 
6,9 
5.6 

5.0 
3.8 
3.5 
3.3 
1.9 

12.2) 



15,892 
•i,»18 



J 



100*0 



^ 32,784 ' 
•Ir352 . 



I 1.5) 
1.6 
2.1 
3-^ 

4. 1 
5.3 
6.1 
7.2 
7.9 

7.7 
7.6 
7.1 
6.8 
5.7 

5. ^ 
*.5 

, 3.*9 
2.9 
2.9 

2.1 
1.9 
1.1 
( 1.8) 



92.340 
Si. 538 



125, 903 
Sk*839 



(2.4) 
1.3 
1.6 

2r6 

3,7 
4.4 
. 5.5 
6.3 
6.3 

tId 

7.2 
6.8 
6.6 
6^2 

5.0 
«.6 

4.0 
3,6 
3.2 

4.8 

2.0 
(1.9) 



•9,094 
•2.13& 



12.2) 
l.D 
1.5 

3. 3 

3.7 
Ml 
4.2 
5.2 
5.1 

5.6 
6.2 
6,1 
5.8 

<5.7^ 

9.9 
7.9 
6.9 
4.8 

4. 1 

2.4 
. 1.6 

(iM) 



Vill 



100.0 



.4«f235 
•2.448 



(2.3) 
2.7 
3.3 
3.0 

3^7 
3. 7 
3.7 

4.5 

9.1 

8.7 ' 
9.3 
8.7 
8.0 

5.6 
4.9 
5,1 
2.7 
2.6 . 

1.7 

1.8 . 
(1.6)' 



100.0 



17.933 
• 2^,750 



12.0) 
l.O 
l.D 
1.0 

V 
T.8 , 
.9.* 
8.4 
7.9 

6.5 
.6.9 

6.3 
6.5 

3.9 

3.3 
1.8 

2*6 

2.1 
1.3 
3.9 



100.4 



4.704 
•3,172 



For scope of ttudy, see table A 1 in appendix A 
NOTE To avoid showing smati proportions of eraployaes icattared avor r 



thAf fntarvals hM baan accumulmd ar>d %n shown m thathterval ab^A or below th« ' 



iMiiiK in ~. J. . s , . * •^'•^ '•»^/«>nta<nlr»g af laaat 1 p«r«nt The paK»maBas rfpresaot^^ 



••V 



' ERIC 



is. 




A Tables. Empioymtotdlttributton by salary: Technical support occupations 

(P*rc«nt distribution of employees i%setected tech(iic«l support occupations by monthly salary. United States exot|it Alaska and Hawaii,' March 1977) 

i* 



Monthly salary' , ^ 



ANO UNDER ••«• • . 
S479 AND UNDER S9DD 

*»1dD and under S925 

1929 AND UNDER S99D ••••• 

' t99D AND UNDER S979 

t979 AND UNDER S6DD 

I6DD AND UNDER $629 

1629 AND UNDER I69D 

1696 AND UNDER «S679 

1679 AND UNDER S70D 

I7DD AND UNDER S72S 

1729 AND UNDER S79D 

I79D AND UNDER 1779 t « 

1779 AND UNDER S80D 

S8DD AND UNDER »«29 ..w — 

1829 AND UNDER I89D 

S89D AND UNDER ^879 

S879^ND UNDER I9DD 

S9DD AND UNDER S929 

S929 AND UNDER S^9D 

t99D AND UNDER 197$ 

S979 AND UNDER »l .DOO 

ll«DDD AND UNDER SI .DSD •< 

ll«D9D AND^ UNDER S1*1DD 

S1«IDD AND UNDER Sl*190, 

. S1«1%D A^O UNDER Sl.^D* 

S1.20D AND UNDER 11 •29D 

S1.290 AND UNDER SI .3^D 

Sl.lDD AND UNDER S1.35D 

tl«19D AND UNDER SI .^DD 

tl«4DD AND UNDER SI .^SD 

tl«49D AND UNDER 11 •9DD 

Sl«900 AND UNDER 11*990 

S1«99D AND UNDER SI .600 

S1.600 AND UNDER 11 •690 

S1.69D AND UNDER >1 •700 •f < 

S1.7DD AND <MOER Kl ^790 ^. 

S1^790 AND UNOiR SU800 

•iUSOO AND UNDER SI ^890 41. 

S1^9D AND UNDER SU9DD 

^^•9DD AND UNQEft SI ^990 

S1^*99D AND UH9EK S2«DDD 

^S2.^00« AND UNQ^R S?^D9D 

s?^D9o AND ^yn. .....^ 

.TOTAI^V»Z • 

"NUNBftR Of EM>t6YE^S ' 

ifERACKMQNTICY SAtARY «... 

*^<?S«e footnote at and pf tabte 



Engineering tachntciarw 


• 




Drafters 




II 












1 




\\\ ^ 
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D.2 


- 


- 












- 




1.3 


- 
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Tabto 5. Employment Atribution by salary: TachnlCal support 
occupatlons-^ontlnuM 



irc»nt dmnbution of employw 
H«wni,' March 1977) 



n wtecied technicaf support occupations by monthly salary, United States axceRl Alaska and 



Monthly salary 
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' For Kope of study, see table A 1 m appendix A 

NOTE To avoid showing smati proportions of empkyyees 
•cat^arad tt or n«ar the extremes of the dtctributions for some 
occupations, the percentagts of tmptoyees m these intervals 



have been aocumulated and are sh«wn m the intervai «bOve or 
below the «ctreme imerval containinB at leett 1 (ihroent The 
percenta|i4tepresen*inB theee employees are shown in paren- 
theses. Because of aoundino, sums of individual itemt may not 
equal 100 
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Table 6. Employbient distribution by salary: Clarical occupations ^ 

{P«rc«fit d)ftribution of •mploym m wltctKl ci«icJI>ccup«tions, by monthjy tdmy. Unitad Sutarixccpt AlMkM Jhd Hawwi,' Mtrch 1977) 4 
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TOTAL 



NUN6ER OF ENPldvEES ... 
AVERAGE MONtAlv SALARY 

See footnote at end of tJbte 
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Table 6. Employment distribution by taiary: CJaricai occupations— Continued 

(Percent diitribution of employees in selected clfr»caJ occupitiooi by monthly salary United States except Alaska and Hawaii ' March 1977) 
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SI. 000 AND gNDER SI .050 
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SI. 650 AND iMDER S1.7D0 
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TOTAL 
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6^.2 
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'4.5 , 
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4. 6 
2.8 
4. 2 
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1. 7 
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2. *7 
4. 3 
1 .9 
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Stenog- 
raphers^ 

senior 



100. 0\ , 1 00.0 



41. 702 
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78. 72* 
S842 



85.480 
S930 



54.097 
SI. 012 



19*589 
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Typts^ 
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1.5 
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3. 1 
5.6 
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6.1 
6.0 
5.3 

5.5 
' 6.0 
4.3 ' 
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3.2 
4.7 
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6. 1 
3.8 
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2.5 
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(0.5) 
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5.8 . 
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L0.6 
8.3 
9.9 
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5. 7 
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3.6 

3. 3 
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1.2 
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— y 

100. D 100.0 



33,228 j *?8.119 
S75 7 t ' S848 



48.651 
f 

S6Q0 



'J4.874 

S71<^ 



' Fof^scop*" of study see table A 1 in apperxJix A * 

NOTE To avoid showing smail proportions of employees »canefed *t or near the 
extremes of the diltriburiCins for some occupations the percentages of empJoyees in the" 



intervals have been accumul^ed and are shown in the interval above or below The exMme 
interval containing at least 1 parent. The percentages representing these empJoyeeFare 
shoiv m parentheses Because of rourxfing sums of individual items may rxit equaI'lOO 





' Tabl9 7; Occupational imploymtnt distribution: By Induatry division 



(Pticant diitribution of wnploytM in ^tcttd proMoni^ •^miwrivt, mehntcai. «nd cltrictl occuprtioni* by induttiy divi»K)n.' Un»t«d StatM txetpt A(wk« and H«w»ii, March 1977) 
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> ' Each occupation indudei tha wb^tavtli ihown ir\ table 1 ^ * LiTiitid to fogfnearing^ archrtacf^t^i, ancMo^vying Hrvioei cofna>erDailv operated 

* For Kooe of study, lee table A ^ ih appandix A maarch devefopment af¥i ta«ing lab^ratSrit^^cgn^ lypof^ng and collection aganciet, com 

' * Trantportat>on iexceOt U S Postal Serwce), communications, ttactnc, gai, and lani putar and data proctmng Mrvtcas, managiteiVtfio^HMrt''^ *"d public raiattont service^ arxl 

tary aervioe*. » noncommercial educational acientific, eno riaaycrfpryiAtiftnt. 

, • LeM than 4 percent • 
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1. ^•liUvtMl 




TiBlt 8. R^liUvt talan^vtlt: Occupatloiiby hidu«ey cHvisloR 

• iR«l«ttvt Mlary tov«h for «t«ctsd profe*^^, •drmmstratrvf, tKhnicil, and cl«ic*» occupwiioni' by induftrv divinon,' Unit*! StatM exc^t Ali^ and Hwwin, March 1977^ 
(Avaragtttlary/oreach oc£up«tJon man tnduftriasf 100) , J 



Occupation 



PgJPF SSIO'**L *N0 AOMlNfS' 



*.CCCUNT4ffrs 

AUDITORS.. . ; ' 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANTS. , . , 

ATTQONEVS 

8UVE0S . ,. 
J 38 ANALYSES - /. 
DIRhCTOss DP PE^ONNEL 



CHEMI STS. 
ENGINEERS 

TEC^M CAL SUPPOR T 

^'iCINEcB isj TECMNl CIANS • • • 

C3HPUTCR CPERATOas.- , 

\ ClER ICAl 

-Clc^i^, iCCOUNTiNt 
- Clcrks. pile.. . . 

K^VPUNC-H QP?kAr3«S . . 

S = CcETA^ieS . , . 

STEN30«4PH=aS 

TYPISTS .. * 



Mtning 



10 d' 
(Si 
lU 

loe 

107 
<5) 
117 
106 
104 



11«0 
109 
103 



Con 



99 
9> 
(3} 

100 

(3) 



( Si 
107 
(Si 



Manu- 
facturing 



lOS 
100 
107 
100 
102 
100 
100 
9^ 



Vd 
iOS 



Utllltlft 



106 
103 
9V 
lOd 
112 
104 
( &i 
104 



114 

108 
115 



WholtMie 
trad* 



97 
10? 
(5 > 
(5J 
100 
(5f 
(3 ) 

(5i 



(5) 
92 
lOp 



Retail 
trad* , 



Fioanca, 
inairanca, 
arxl rBa4 
•Stan 



it4 ; 


97 


182 1 


124 


94 


113 j 


106 


109 


141 


. 99 


lu ! 


102 


104 


123 


• S7 


100 


94 


104 


129 


101 


105 




10 3 


113 


98 


103 1 


96 


• 1 

■ .'£' [ 


114 


103 


109 j 


98 

i 




' 106 



f 






04 


9^ 


IM 


99 


97 


i02 


96 


V4 


100 


109 


(5) 


94 




85 


* 103 


100 


(5) 


(S) 




- (^ . 


91 


(SI 




99 








(5> 


99 


103 


( 5i 


84 c 


95 


95 


90 


93 




^5 


92 


iip6 


91 


109 


95 


89 


89 


V4 


67 


96 


o9 


* 90 


101 


90 


83 


91 


.103 


68 i 


100 



S^iectad* 
wrvicaf 



, ' Each occupatioo include* the worlt ltv*4i #»own in tabte 1 In computtng rt»«ive 
jaltry leveu fof ^aach occupation bY induitry drviuon, t^• total amptoyment e«ch work 
*wel )n all induitriai jurveyed wai utad as a cooitart amploYment weight to tJiminate th« 
tffact of differanca* m the proportion of empJoynnant m wanom work ieveli within tach 
occupation 

' For Kope of itudy table A 1 m appendix A 

' Traofpoftation (except U S Po«*l S^rvtoa) oonnmunications eiectnc, ^ aryJ 
■nitary*»rvices 



* J^ntXmi to aogineerinB, architectural and iunrty»r>Q lervtcei, commercially oper ^ 
a^ raaaart^> development arxl tarting laboratories edverti»ng, credit reporting v)d coiJec 
tton aoencw computer arxJ data prooawnfl #erv»ces manajen^nt, consul tmfl. and puW>c 
retations services, and noncommercial educational tciemftic and research ofBanirattons. 

' Insufficient empioyment m 1 work level pr mora to warrant separate preeentat ion 

of data. 
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Tabl« 9. Average weekly hQure: Occupation by-lndeutry dtviaion 



lAveregi itanderd * 
Mvch 1977) ^ 



ikly|(^HKjrs' for 



employee) in selected profe»»onal adrnKiist^vtive technical «yj clerical occupations' by industry dpvtuon ' unned Sutes except Alaska ar>d Hawaii 



Occupaiion 





1 

Coo 
It ruction 


Manu 
facturing 

• 


t 

Pubtic* 
utilities 


, Wholesale 
trade 


Retail 
trade 


insurance 
and real 
estate 


Selected' 
services 
















- • 














✓ 




,39.0 


ioldl 


39. 5 


39.5 


39.5 


' 39.5 


3S.0 


99.5 


(6) 


W^.O 


39.0 


39.5 


, «0. 0 


39.5 


38.0 


3^.5 


^'.0 


(6* 


39.5 


39. S 


, (61 


39.5 


3«.0 


>9«5 


39. S 




^8. 5 








38 .0 


9^ .0 


39.5 


^0.0 


40.0 ' 


ii.b 


1 3S. 5 


39. 5 


(6) 


39.5 


(6) 


< 6) 


39.0 


39.5 


(6) 


<6) 


38.0 


39.5 


39.5 


16) 


40.0 


«0. 0 


(61 


40.0 




161 


39.0 


161 


39.5 


4 6') 


(61 


{ 6) 


<6I 


40.0 


«0.0 


40.0 


tO. 0 


39.5 


(6) 


(6) 


(61 


39.5 


^0.0 


'< 61 


<i0.0 


. 39. 5 


(ti) 


( 6i 


» 36. 5 


39.5 


40. 0 


40.0 


«0.0 


39.1 


39.5 




37.0 


40.0 


39.5 




39.5 


39.0 


39. 5 


39.5 


36.0 


^ 39.5 


39.5 


39.5 


3N.5 


39. !> 


<»o.;3 


39. 5 


3 8.0 


39.0 


^.0 


4l0.0 




39.5 


39.5 


39.0 


Ski 8-0 


39.0 


39.5 


39.5 




59.5 


39.5 


39.5 


18.0 




«0.0 


3V.3 




39.D 


39.0 


39. 


?7.5 


39.0 


3A5 


39.5 ' 




39.0 


^ 39.5 


39 .0 


38. 


39«S 


39.5 


39.5 






40.0 


39. 5 


3>(0 


39.0 


39.5 


40.0 


... 




39.5 


39.0 




, 99.5 



PROFESSION*!. AND AQH 1 Nl SJ^RAT t VE 



ACCOUNTANTS I 

itK)IT0R5. 

CMIEP AttUONTAMTS 

ATTORNEfS . 

TiBUYfas 

JOB ANALYSTS. 

OIRECTORS Of PcRSONNEl'. 

CHEHISTS 

ENGINEERS. . . 



TEC>»<ICAL SUPPORT 

?NGINEE«ING TECHNICIANS 
OBA^TERS . . ... 



CL^PKS, ACCOUNTING 
CUERK^, ^ILE 
KEYPUNCH OPc-^A I jxi 
M?SS?NGc9S 
5ECPPT49IES 
STENO^a VM = ^S 
TYPISTS 



' Based on it>e nandard «lwVvw>k for w^^c^l emplo/ees receive their regular 
straigtit tifne salary If standard houri vJere not available tne starylard hours applicabte for a 
majority of t^ie off)ce *wortt force m the estab'i^rnertt were used The average for each lob 
categDrvwvroonded to t^e nearest half bot.r ^ 

' Each occupation includes the worV levels shown m yt'e 1 ' ' ~ 
^ ' For scope of study see tab^e A 1 tn apperxJif A 

,* Transportation (except U S Postal Service)' commLfnicattons e+ectric gas and 
sanitary services 



Limfted to ef>gtneering arch'tecturtl arKi surve/mg service;^ commercially oper 
atsd research development and tes'mg iaboratorf« advertising credit reporting and coHec 
tion agerKies compjtet and data processing lervicei, management consult)'>g, and public 
relations services and noncommercial educational scientific and re«»rch orgarizationt 
> - * > w ii f iic*fm. employment m 1 ¥(ro<* level or more to warrant separate presentatton 
of data 
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Appendix A. Scope and Method of Survey 




Scope of survey 

The survey relates > to establishments in the United 
' StJ^tcs, except AJaska and Hawaii, in the following indus- 
tires Mining, construction; nwiufactunng. transportation, 
communications, electric, gas, and sanitary services (except 
the U.S. Postal Service), wholesale trade, retajl trade, fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate, and* selected services. Ex- 
cluded are estabhshments employing fewer than the mini- 
mum number of workers, as indicated for each industry 
. division Tn table A-l,#at the time of reference of the uni- 
verse da^a (March 1775). The variable minimum employ- 
ment size, which w||s first 'adoptexi in the 1966. survey, 
more nearly equalizes the white-collar employment of es- 
tablishments among the various industry divisions. Estab- 
lishments Within the scope of the isurvey at the time of 
universe preparation are included even if they employed 
fewer than the specified minimum number of workers when 
visited for the survey. However, establishmints found to be 
outside of the industrial scope ofthe survey during the visit 
are excluded. 

The esUmated number of estabhshments and the total 
employment within the scope of this survey, and withm the 
sample actually studied, are shown for each major industry 
division in table A-1. These estim<ites also 5re shown sepa- 
rately for establishments employing 2,500 workers or more 
and for those located in Standard Metropohtan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA*^).^ . ' 



Timing of survey and methad of collection 

Data collection was planned so that the. data would re- 
flect ^ average reference peirod of March 1977,^ 

Data were obtained by Bureau field economists who vis- 
ited a nationwide sample of representative establishments 
within the scope of the survef between January and May.- 

»Thc metropomarvarca data relate to all 276 SMSA'i (withm the 
48 States surveyed) as revised through October' 1^75 by the VS. 

fice of Managehient and Budget. Earlier surveys represented 
SMSA's ranging in-numbcr from J8« for surveys before 1963 to 263 
in the j 975 and 1 976 surveys. 

^The March payroff period has been used since tlie 1972 survey. 
Thc^ l967.>through 1971 surveys had a June reference period for all 
occupatioiy. Before the 1967 study, the average reference period 
was February for clerical and drafting jobs, and March for all other 
occupations. Until 1963» rejwrts luted **Wmter" as the reference 
period. From 1963 through 1966, the more specific deiignation 
"February-March" was uaed. 



Employees wcu-e classified according to occupation Sid lev- 
el, with the assistance of company officials, on the basis of 
*the BLS job definitions which appear in appendix C. In 
comparing actual duties and responsibilities of employees 
-With those enumerated jn the survey definitions, extensive 
»use was made of company occupational descriptions, organ- 
ization' charts, and other personnel records. 

Sampling and estimating procedures 

All estabhshments within the -scope df the Purvey were 
stratified by major industry group and total employmmt 
fsize-class) and then arranged by geographic region. A na- 
tionwide saWple of approximately 4,060 establishments 
(not necessarily companies) was systematically selected.^ 
San^lmg rates varied by major industry group and bysize- 
class. Industries whigh employed more of the employees in 
the survey occupations wereAampled more heavily and a 
gre^ler proportion of large than of small establishments was 
selected. In combining the data, each estabhshmerrt was 
weighted according to the inveiie of its probability of selec- 
tion so that unbiased estimates of universe totals wef£ gen- 
erated. To illustrate, in strata where 1 establishment out of 
4 was^ selected, each sample establishment was given a 
sleight of 4, thus representing itself plus three others. If data 
were not provided by an origmal sample member, weights 
of'sample establishments randon>ly selected from resporid- 
ing sample establishments within the same stratun^ were 
adjusted to account for ^he mis^ng establishment. No ad- 
justment was made for establishments which we^ out of 
business or out of scope of the survey at the time of data 
coIlectiOT. In the March 1977 survey, data were not avail- 
able from about 10 percent o^ the sample ufK^htrs (repre- 
senting 2,31 1 ,000 employees in the total universe); an addi- 
tional 3 percent (representin| 450,000 erhployees) were, 
either out of business or out of the scope of the survey. 

hi 

Natiire of data collactad and raportad # 

*. * , 

Rep^ed salaries axe standard salaries paid fo^andard 
work schedules, i.e., the straight -time salary corresponding 

*A few of the largest employers, together employing approxi- 
mately 1,160,000 workers, gave data on a companywide basis. 
These companies were eliminated from the 'universe to which the 
procedure described applies. The sample count includes the estab- 
Ushmcpts pf these companies withift the scope of the survey.' 
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*4 Table A*1. Number of establishments and worjkers within scope of survey and rrumber studied, by industry division. 
United States, March 1^77 



* 

> 




Within scope of survey' 


Studied 




Minimunn 
employment 




Workers in 




Workers in 






estaWi 


shrT>ents 




establishments 


Industry division 


in estab- 
lishments 
in scope of 
survey ^ 


Nrtimber of 




Professional, 


Number of 




Professional, 




estab- 




adminis- 


estab- • 




adminis- 


• 


lishments 


' Total 


trative, 
supervisory. 


lishments 


Total 


trative, 
supefvisory, 




_X 


• 




and 
clerical^ 






and 
clerical^ 

• 


LAitted States - All 
















t industries^ . . . 


% ~' 


35,71^ 


21,178,053 


8,821,128 


3,547 


6,847.481 


3.986,243 


Manufacturing 


* 100-250 


18,155 


12,378,811 


3,893,886 


1,799 


4,031,583 


1 ,456,667 


f 

Nonmanufacturing 
















Mining 


250 


429 


305,390 


94,485 . 


. . 86 


' 94,158. 


27,043 


Cofistruction 


250 


588 


243,392 


^7,151 


11 


66.395 


35,084. 


Transportation, communication, 
















electric, gas, and sanitary 
















services . . 


^ 100^-256 


3.726 


2,603,734 


1,297,069 


487 


1,165,850 


616,259 


Wholesale trade 


100 


3,616 


777,252 


' 422,523 


214 


59.058 


35 742 


Retail trade * 


> 250 


2,887 


2.552,964 


828,320 


326 


727,317 


252,197 


FinafKe, insurance, and 
















real estate . • 


100 


4.968 


.1,864,827 


1^818,059 


405 


528,959 


521,410 


Selected services^ 


100 


1,J50 


451,683 


379,635 


153 


174,lfel 


141,841 


Metropolitan areas — All 








I 








irxJustries^ 


— 


'28,189 


17,553,863 




2,980 


6,319.598 


2,945.955 


Manufactur-ing ^ 


* 100-250 


1 2,782 


9,504,018 


13,330,247 


1,399 


3,632,457 


' 1,361,780 


Nonmanufacturing 
















Mining . , ^ 


250 


218 


153,514 


57,443 


42 


48,678 


14,851 


C(fnstrtction 


250 


- 528 


194,219 


78 01 1 


63 


' 50,062 


31,770 


Transportation, communication. 
















electric, gas, and sanitary 
















services f 


* 100-250 


2;615 


2,243,489 


1,165,323 


416 


1,116,773 


' 599.027 


vf nu itf»oin I'ooe 




3 330 


734,323 


408.474 


one 


57,505 


35,055 


Retail trade . ^^^wBl- 


- 250 


2.669 


2,476,342 


806,763 


315 


723.119 


250,639 


Finance, injurancj,^r>d 








s ' 








real estate ... 
« 


lOO 


4,743 


1,809,73T 


1,762.963 


392 


•522.133 


514,584 


, Selected services 


100 


1,304 


438,227 


368.723 


146 


1^.871 


138.249 


Eftabhshments employing 2,500 
_^worker$ or more — All 






























•^^ustnes A ^* ' 




1,026 


6.510,49^ 


2,894,282 


*732. 


4,97a801 


^.269.ay 


Manufacturing 




536 


^3,891,832 


1,460,861 


415 


5vOiU.484 


1,151,592 



^ At defined m the 1972 edition of the Standard Industrial Class- 
ificatfon*Manua/, U.S Office of Manegement end Budget _ 

^ Ettabltthrrients with tot^ employment et or «above the 
minimum limitetion mdice^ m the first column, excli^det Aletke 
end Hsweu • 

' kioludet executive, edmmistrettve, profettionel, supervtsory, 
end/:ler^cel employees, but excludes' technicient, drefters, and teles 
pertonnet 

* Minimum employment size wet 100 for chemioel end eilied 
product*, petroleum refin>ng end related induttriet, machinery, 
except electrlcel, electricel machinery, equtpment^, er>d tuppliet, 
traniportetion equipment, end inttrumentt end reieted prod^^cts 
Mirvimum tlze Wet 250 m ell other menufacturing tnduttnet 



Minimum emptoymant tize wet 100 for reilroad tr^M(>Qrttftion, 
local and tuburban trantit,^ deep tea foreign and domettic 
trantportation , air trantportati^n , C9mmun|cationt, electric, get. 
^nd < tanttary terytcet, and pipehnet end 250 ^or ell other 
trentportation tnduttnet. U.S. Postal Service it excluded from the 
turvey • 

* Limited to engineering and architecture! tervicet, reteerch and 
development and commerciel testing laboretoriet, /dvertiting, credit 
reporting and coMection, menagerrtent and public reletiont, er>d 
noncommercial reteerch orgenizetiont * - ^ 

^Standard Metropoliten Statistical Areet irt the United Stetet, 
excefSt Aletke end* Hawaii, et revited through October 1975 by the 
U.S. Office of Menagement end Bwdget. < 
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to the employee's normal work schedeiie excluding over- 
time hours\Npnproduction bonuses are excluded, but cost- 
of-living payments and incentive earnings are included. Av- 
erage salaries are for tull-time employees for whom salary 
s data are available. 

Data yn year-to-year changes in 'Average salaries are sub- 
ject to lir^tations which refliw:! the nature of the data col- 
lected . Changes in* average salaries reflect not only general 
salary- increases and merit or othe^ increases given to indi- 
viduals whije in the same work level category, but they also 
may reflect other factors such as employee turnover, expan- 
sions or reductions in the work force, and changes in staff- 
ing pai4erns within establishments with different salary lev- 
els. For example, an expansion in force may increase the 
proportion .-of employees at the minimum 'of the salary 
range established for a work level, wh^^'h would tend to 
lower- the average, whereas a reduction or a low turnover in 
the work f^rce may have the opposite effect. Similarly, 
promotions of employees to higher work levels of profes- 
sional and 'administrative occupations tnay ^ffect the aver- 
age of each level. The established salary ranges for such 
occupations are relatively wide, and promoted employees, 
who may have been paid the maximum of the salary scale 
■ foi the lower level, are tike^ to be replaced by less experi- 
efited employees who may be paid the minimum. Occupa- 
tions most likely to^ reflect such changes in the salary aver- 
ages are the higher levels of professional and^ administrative 
occupations and sihgle-incumbent positions su^ as chief^x 
accountant aVid director of personnel.'' 

Some companies had an established policy of not dis- 
closing salary data for some of their employees Often this 
policy related to higher level positions because these em- 
plcfyees were considered part of the management group or 
were classified in categories which included only one em- 
ployee. In nearly all instances, however' information was 
' provided on the number, of such employees and the appro- 
priate occupational classification. It was thus possible to 
estimate the proportion of employees m each category for 
whom salary data'were nq\ available. In all but 6 of the 78 
yccupationaLlevels surveyed, the proportion of employees 
for whom salary data were not available was less than 5 pet 
.cent.5 '"\J 

Qojjtparison^etween establishments that provided sala- 
ry data for each specifhc occupational level and those that' 
did not, indicate th^t theS^o classes of estabhshments did 
not differ materiaHy in induslTtcrTCpT^nted, employment, 
or saiary levels for other jobs ir^ tilis series for which data 
^ere available. " ' - 

Occupational employment xounts generate*d by the sur- 
,vey are estimates of the totaf fo/ all establishmenls within . 

* These types of occupations also^iy be subject ti) greater sam- 
pimg error, as explained m the par^aph headed '-^Kstimates of 
sampling error ** ^ 

*IhQSfi.with 5 percent and over were Chief-accountants 1,11, 
and III - 7," 8^ and 6 percent, respectively, and directors of personnel 
II. 1 11. and rV-9, 7, and 1 2 percent, respectively. 



the scope of the survey and not just for the establishments 
actually studied. An occupational employment estimate 
was- derived by multiplying the full-time empFoynwnt in the 
occupation in each sample establishment by the establish- ^ 
rftent weight and then summing these results. ' 

Empk)yees whose salary data were not available were 
not taken into account in the estimates. Also not^taken into 
account were the -few instances in which salary data 
were available but there was no satisfactory basis for classi- 
fying the employees by work level. In addition, survey oc* 
cupations were limited to employees meeting the specific 
criteria in each survey definktion and were not intended to 
include all empffoyees iq each fields of worR.^ For these 
reasons, and because of differences in occupational ^u^-- 
ture among establishments, estimates of occupational em- 
ployment obtained from the sample of estabhshments stud- 
ied indicate only the relative importance of the occupations 
•and levels as defined for the survey. These qualifications of 
the employment estimates do not materially affect the ac- 
curacy (>f the earnings data. . * 

Wherever possible, data were collected foi^ men and 
women separately For clerical occupations in which both 
men and women are commonly employed, separate data by 
sex are available from the Bureau's area wage survey reports 
compiled by metropolitan area. Occupations and work lev- 
els in which women accounted for 5 percent or^ore of the , 
employment were distributed according Icf the proportion 
of women employees as follows 



Women (percent) 
95 or more . , 

90-94 ^ . . 

85-89 
80-84 . . 
55-59 
45-49 
40-44 

35-39 

'30-34 

25-29 

20-24 . 

15-19 . ..... 



10-14 



Occupation and iBvef 

File clerk? I, senior stenographers, 

all levels of keypunch operators. 

secretaries, and typists * 

Accounting clerks t. file clerks 

II. and genera) stenographers 

Fiie clerks ill 

Accounting clerks II 

Job analysts II 

Messengers 

rfrafter-tracers 

» Buyers L chemists I, and computer 
operators II • ' * 
Auditors 1 and fob analysts 111 
Accountants I engirwering techni- 
cians I, and computer operators I 
Accountants IK chemtsts If, and 
computer operators Mi 
Auditors II. attorneys I, |ob 
analysts IV, and engineerir^g tech- 
nicians II 

Accountants I II, attorneys H, 
buyers \ \, chemistf III. computer 
operators IV, and dcafters I 



'Engineers, for exantt)le, are defined to classify employees en- 
gaged m engineering work within a band oteight levels, starting with 
inexperienced engincering^ra^uafcs ai\^ excluding only those with- 
in certain fields of specialization or in positions abOvc those covered 
by level VIII. In contrast, occup^itions such as chief accountants and 
directors of f^rsonnel are defined to include only thow with respop- 
sibility for a specified* program and with duties and responsibilities 
as indicated for each of the more limited number of worlr levels 
selected for study. 
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Women (percent) - 
Continued 



5-9 . 



Occupation and /eve/ - 
Con tinued 

. r^ccountants IV, auditors III, 
^ttorners III and IV, buyers III, 
chemists IV, directd^s of personnel 
I and II, engineers I, engineering 
technicians lit, drafters II, and 
computer operators V ancj VI. 



Conversion of salary rates . * , ^ 

Sal^y data were collected from company records in 
their most readily available, form, i.e., weelcly, biweekly, 
'semimonthly, monthly, or annually. For the initial tabula- 
tions, the salary data \yere first-converted to a weekly basis 
for clerical and-drafting occupations and to a monfhly basis 
for all others. The factors used to convert these data are as 
follows* 



Conversion factors 



Payroll basis 


To wee/(/y 


To month /y 


basis 


basis 


Weekly , . 


1 pooo 


^ 4.3450 


Biweekly , . . . ' 


.5000 


2 1725 


Semtmonthly 


.4602 


2.6000 


Monthly 


2301 


V 1 0000 


Annual ... . 


.0192 


0833 



All salaries were rounded to t)»e nearest 'dollar. Average 
monthly salaries in tables 1 , 2, apd 3 and Annual salaries in 
tables 1 and 2 for clerical and drafting ocCupJations were 
derivecj from average weekFy salaries (to the nearest penny) 
by multiplying the salaries by 4.345 ar^d 52.14, respective 
ly*, and rounding the results. To obtain annual salaries for 
*all other occupations *in tables 1 agcl 2, average monthly 
salaries (to the ne^rest penny) were multiphed by 12 and 
counded to the nearest dollar. 



' Method of determining median and quartiie values 

Median and quartiie values were dej^d from distribu- 
tions of employees by salary using $1 class intervals. Week- 
ly salary class intervaljk'ere^used for drafting and clerical 
occupations and monthly salary -clas^^jnjp^^als were used 
for all other occupations. Weekly values were multiplied by 
4.345 to obtain monthly^ values and by 5J2.14 to obtain 
annual values. Annual values for other than drafting and 
clerical occupations were obtained by multiplying monthly 
values by 12, 



Estimates of sapipling error 

The survey ^)rocedure yields estimates with widely vary- 
ing samphng errors, depending Dn the frequency with which 
the job occurs and the dispersion of salaries. For the 78 
surveyed occupational work levels, relative sampling errors 
of the average salaries were distributed as follows: 49 were 
^ under 2 percent, 19 were 2 and under 4 percent; 7 were 4 
. and under 6 percent; and 3 were 6 percent and over.'' Sam- 
pling errors measure'the validity of the band within which 
the true average is likely to f*all. Thus,. for an occupation 
with a sample average monthly salary of $J ,000 and sam^^ 
plyig error of 4 percent, the chances are 19 out of 20 that 
the interval of $960 to $1040 covers the true average. 

Methods of conaputation of annual percent increases * 

The percent increases for each occupation in text table 1 . 
were obtained by adding the aggregate salaries fpr each level 
in each of 2 successive years aad divi^Rng the later sum by 
the earlier sum. The resultant relative, less 100, is the per- 
cent increase. To eliminate the effects of year-to-year em- 
pJoyment shifts, employment in the most recent year was 
multiplied by the average salaries in bQth years. Changes in 
the scope of the survey and in occupational definitions 
were incorporated into the series as soon as two compatable 
periods were available. Increases for each of the twcybroftd 
occupational groups (the professional, administrative, and 
technical support group'; and the clerical gi:oup) were ob- 
tained by averaging' the increases of the occupations^vithin 
the group. Increases for ali survey occupations combined 
were deterrTuned by averaging the increaseHor the two 
broad occupational ^jroups. Annual increases were then 
bnked to- obtain chAges that have occurred since this series 
was begun and to compute average annual rates of increase . 
for^each occupation and group and for all occupations com- 
bined. 

Year-to-year percent increases for eagh gronp specified 
in text table If and chart 1 wer^ deternyned' by adding 
average salaries f^ all occupations in the p6up for 2 con- 
secutive years, dividinyhe later sum by the earher sum, 
shifting the decimal two places to the ri^t, and subtracting ' 
100. Changes in the scope of the survey or in occupational 
definitions were incorporatedMnto the serFcs as soon as 
comparable data for. 2 con^tive periods were available. 
The 16-jiar trends in text table 2 were obtained by linlojig 
changes for the individual periods. 

'The 6-percent-and-over graup included Chief accountants 
1-10.6 percent, direcfors of personnel III-7 5 T^ercent; and engi- 
neering tech nicians*"!- 7.5 percent 
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Appendix B. Survey Changes in 1%77 



Changes.in survey scope 



At the request of the President's agent, the survey was/ 
^panded <1) to include a number of industries not currerff- . 
ly studied, and (2) to low^r from 250 employees to 100 the . 
survey's minimum establishment size requirement for six of 
the manufacturing industries currently studied. (Seel^sting 
below.) This request %vas made ^s part of a continuing ef- 
fort by the President's agent to improve the design* of the ; 
survey and in response to recommendations from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office after its review of the survey pro- 
cess.^ 

Data from a full-surVe'y test of this scope expansion in 
1976 are published as appendix E to BLS Bulletin, 1931 , 
National Sarvey of\Prafessional, Administrative, Technical, 

' Impfovements Needed in the Survey- of Non-Federal Salaries 
Used as a Basts for Ad/us ting federal W^te-Collar Salaries, Report 
B-1 67266 <General Accounting Offrie, 1973) Copies are available 
for $1 each from' the U S General Accounting Office, Room 4518, 
441 G Street, N.W Washington. D,C. 20548. 



a/td. Clerical Pay, March )976. These' test data provide a 
base for computing the 1976-77 changes in average salaries, 
thereby permitting the trend series for th|/urvey to be 
continued. vffc^ 



Changes in occupational coverage 



A five-levej keypunch supervisor job was' dropped from 
the survey. ^ 



Changes in occupational definitions 



Exclusions of managerial positions from t^ie-job defini- 
tions^of chemists and engineers have been clanf^ed Evalua- 
tion of survey data and collection experience fcivcals that 
*the clarified definitions had littje effect on nfatches inade in 
the previous survey and did not adversely affect compari- 
sons of data for trend purposes. 



Table B-1. Survey scope expansions, March 197V 



Industry division 



Added industries ^ 



Mining , ' . . . . 

Construction ' 

Transportation' 

Pipe lines , . 

Advertising 

C6n$unner credit reporting agencies, ^ 

mercantile report'vig agehcies, and 

adjustment and collection agencies . . 
Computer and data processing services . . 
Managepient, consulting, and pHiblic reld- 

tions services 

Noncom mere iar educational, scientific, 

3nd research organizations . . . . . 



Minimum 
emplovment 



250 
250 
250 
100 
100 



100 
100 

100 

100. 



Industry division ' 

^- "^T"^ ''^ 7 

Current industries with lowered sizecu toff 

Chemicals and alli^ products . . 

Petroleum refining and related'industries . . 

Machin^V# except electriaai 

Electrical and electronic machin^v 

equipment and supplies 
Tran^>ortation equipment . 
Measuring, analyzing and contrOMing 

instruments;photographic, medical 

and optical goods; watches and 

clocks 




Minimum 
employment 



100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

w 
loe 



* IncludM all but crurrentiy surveyed railro»d,'local and suburban 
pattangar, daap saa water (foreign and 06mettlc) air 



trantportation induttriei. U.S. Postal Service is excluded from the 
'turvey. 
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Appendix C. Occupational Definitions 



The.prunary purpose of preparing job definitioas for the fiureau^s wage siN^eys is to assist 
its field staff in classifying into appropriate occupations, or levels within occupations, work- 
ers who are employed,under a variety of payroU titles and different work arT^tigements from 
establishment to establishment and from ^rea to area.' This permits the grouping of occupa- 
tional wage rates representing comparable job content. To secure comparabiUty of job 
content, some occupations and work levels are defined to include only those workers meet- 
ing specifi(5 criteria as to training, job functions, and responsibilities/Because of this empha- 
sis on interestabhshment anfl interarea-comparability^f occujwtional coijiirt,the Bureau^s 
occupational definitions may differ significantly from those m use in individual estabhsK- 
ments or those prepared for other purposes. Also see note referring to the definitions for the 
drafting and clerical occupations at the end of this appendix.. 



Accountants and Auditors 



ACCOUNTANT 



_ Performs professional accounting work requiring knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of recording, classifymg, 
examining, and analyzing the data and records of financial 
transactions. 'The work generally required a bachelor's de- 
gree in accounting or, in rare instances^ equivalent experi- 
ence and education coiTibined. Positions covered by this 
definition are characterized by the inclusion of wjork that is 
analytical, creative', evaluative, and advisory ii) nature. The 
work dr^^^s upon and requires a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental doctrines^ theories, principles, and terminolS^ 
gy ofaccountancy, and (jften entails some understanding 3if 
such related fields as business law, statistics, and generan 
*hianagen!fent, (Sc^ afso chief accountant.)* I 
Professional responsibilities in accountant positions/ 
above the entry and developmental levels include several 
such duties as: ^ ^ 

.'.Analyzing ihi effects of transaiLr 
relation^ips, ^ 

Evaluating alternative meafts of treating transactions; 

Planning the manner in which account structures^ 
should be developed or modified; 

Assuring the adequacy of the accounting system as 
the basis for reporting to management; 

Considering the need for new or changifll controls; 

Projecting.accounting data to show thp effects of pro- 
posed plans on capital investments, income, cash posi- 
tion, and overall financial condition; 

Interpreting the meaning of accounting records, rc- 
pQrt8,^d statements; % 



ns upon ycJount 



Advising operating officials. on accounting matters; 
and ^ - . ' J ^ 

' Recommending improve^ments, adaptations, or revl- 
' sions in the accounting system aAd procedures. 
(Er\try and developmental level positions provide opportu- 
nity to develop abibty to perform professional duties such 
as those enlimerated above.) ^ ^ 

In addition to sti^professional work, most accountants 
are also responsive for assurfhg the proper recording and 
documentation of transactions in the accounts. ".They, there- 
fore, frequently direct nonprofessional peijonnel the^c- 
'tual day-to-day maintenance of books of accounts, the ^c- 
tuni|ljtion of cost or other conpArable data, the prepara- 
tion of^staodard reports anti st^mer^i^d simil^ worK. 
(Positions ioyolving such supervisory work but not indud'- 
ing professional duties as described above are not included 
/ in this description*) • ^ ' 

Excluded are accountants whose principal or sole iui\t% 
conjiit of designing or improving accenting systems or 
otfliQr noitoperating staff work, e.g., financial analysis, fi-* 
, nancial fo^ecasAo^ fffx advising, etc. (The criteria that fol- 
^low for distir^shing. among the several levels of -work are 
^inappropriate^for such jobs.) Note; however, that profes'- 
sional accoumant positions with responsibility for record- 
ing or reporting accouhting data relative to taxes are in- 
cluded, as are operating of cost accountants whoje work 
includes, but is riot limited t«, improvemenf of the account- 
ing system. * ' , 

Some accountants use electronic da^ processing equip- 
ment to process, record, and report, accounting data. In 



some such c^ses the machine, unit is a subordinate segment 
^of the ac^nting system: m others it is a separate entity or 
IS attached to som6 other organization. In either instance, 
provided th,at the primary resRonsibihty M the position Is 
' professional accounting work of the type otheiwiso includ- 
ed, the use of data'processing, equipment of any type does* 
rfot dof itself exclude a. ppsition from the ^ccodintant, d3- 
'.scriptfon nor doe^ it change its level. 



Account^t I. 

fjeneral characterhtics. At this beginning professional level, 
the accountant learns to apply the principles, theories, and 
concepts of accounting to a specific system. The position is 
jdistm^ish^^ilK^ni nonprofessional positrons by the van- 
, ety of assigJmH^ rate and scope of de.velopment expected 
of the incumb^* mid the exjsterrce, implicit dT^ jxpiicit, of 
a planned trtiibing program designed to give the entering 
accountant practical experience. '(Terminal positions are ex- 
♦ eluded) ^ • ' * 



Direction received Works umier close stipe rvj^ion of an ex- 
perienced accountant whose guidance is. directed primarily 
to the devejopment of the train*ee*,s professional abilityand 
to the evaluation of advancement potential. Limits of as; 
signments^are clearly defined; methods of procedure are 
specified, anrf kinds of items to b'^ noted and referred tu 
s^upervisor ate identified * 

Typical duties and responsibilities, Perforrtis a var^ety^f 
accounting tasks such as Exainming a variety of f^iancKal 
statements for compietcnesSj^intennal acctjracy. and con-» 
formance with, uniform aC(J^nting classifications or other 
specific accounting requiFeme^ts, reconciling reports' and. 
financial data with financial stat^rnents already on ftFe' and 
pointing out apparent inconsistencies or errors^ carrying out 
a^^ed steps in an accounting analysis, such as computing 
stan^rd^Wiosrr^semtHing and , si/mni^rrzing accounting 
•lite^Fure onS ^ven^ubjec^, preparing relatively simple fi- 
nancial sUffements not invoiving'^proftlems' of arlalysis^of 
presentation, and ^repafing;charts, tables, and other eidi^- 
iy to be used in reports. In addition to such wotk, may also 
perform sonw noriprofessi^^l tesHs for training purposes. 

_ .A 
Responsibility for, direction of otherj. Usually none . 




Genial chafhctehltics. At^ this continuing developmental 
level the, profes$ionaKah:ountant makes jjractical|^plj(^^ 
tions of "technical accounting practices aild concepts be- 
yond the mere application of detailed rules and in^truc-,.. 
tions. Assignments are o^^signed to expand practical Rpen- 
i5no^nd to develop^ pK^fessional judgment in the applica- 
tio^lR' biSic accounting tecHniques^d simple professional 
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problems. Is expected to be competent in the apphcation of 
standard procedures and requirements to routine transac- 
tions, to raise, questions about unusual or questionable 
Items, and to suggest solutions. (Terminal- positions are ex- 
cluded.) ^ " , ^ . 

Direction received. Work is reviewed closely to vexify its 
general accuracy and coverage ofliBusuji problems, to in- 
sure conformance with required prpceduFes and special m- ' 
^ structions, aftd to assure professional growth. Progress is 
eva^ted in ternns of ability to* apply professional kno\/(^i- 
edge to basic accounting pr(^blems in the day-to-day op^a- 
tK)ns of an established accounting system. 

' \ ' 

Typical duties and responsibilities -Porfor^is a • variety of 
accounting 'tasksf'e.g., prepares* routme working papers, 
s^edules, exhibits, and summaries indicating the extent of 
the examination aad presenting and supporUog fuidings and 
recommendations. Examines a varii^^^of'accounting docu; 
ments to verify accuwcy of^computations and to ascertam^^. 
that all transactions^are properly supported, are in accor- 
dance with pertinent p yl(j^^ procedures, and are class;- 
ajpd recorded according to acceptable accounting stan- 
dards. , • ' ' 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Usually none, 
although SMO^mes responsible for supervision of ^ few 
cterks/ • . ' 

.Aeeountant III , ' - 

tkneral charJtterlstics Performs professronal operating or 
cost accounting work requiring the standardized application 
of well-established ajtfoun ting "principles, theories, con-, 
cepts, and practwes. Receives detailed instructions con- 
cerning the overall accownting system and rj^s objectives, the 
gl^jl^s and procedufes under which it is operated, and the 
nature of chSnges in the system or its oijeralion. Character- 
isticafiy, the accounting system or assigned se^ent is sta- 
ble and established (i.e., the baSic chart 'of accounts, 
classifications, the nature oT the cost accoun^ting system, 
(he report requirements, and the procedures are changed 
I'nfrequeiffly). ^ . ' . '-^ 

E)ci>ending uplfn the*workloa<^ involved, the accountant 
may^ave such assignments as supervision of the day-tp-day 
operation of: (a) Tbe entire system of a s ub ordinate jestab- 
Ifthment, or (b)a major segment te.g., general accounting, 
cost accounting, or fiffartcial statements and reports) of a, 
somewhat larger system, or (c) in a very large arid complex 
system, may be assigned to a relatively narrow and specral- • 
ized segment dfcfing with some* problem, function, or por- 
tion of work which is it«elf of the level of difficulty charac- 
teristic of thislev^. 

Direction received. A hi^er level professional accountant 
nognally is available* tb furnish advice and assistance as 



needed. Work is reviewed for technical accuracy, adequacy-^ 
of professional judgment, and compliance with instructions 
througji spot checks, appraisal of results, subsequent pro- ^ 
cessing, analysis ofreports and statements, and other appro- 
priate means. ' • ' 




Typical duties and responsibilities, the primarj^ resj 
ity of most positions at this l^el is to assure th 
signed day-to-day 'operations are carried out in accordance 
with established accounting principles, policies, aivd "objec- 
tives^ The accofintant performs such professional w6rk as: 
Developing nonstandaru repwts and statements*(e.g., those 
coi]taming cash forecasts xfeflecting the interrelations of ac- 
counting, cost budgeting,* or compa^ab^e information), in-- 
terpreting and pointing out trends or deviations from stan- 
dards, projecting data into the future, predicting the effects ^ 
of changes in oMrating programs; or identifying maftage- 
ment informati^ral ^needs, and refining account structured 
or reports accordingly. ^ ' ■ ' ' V 

Wrthin the limits of Relegated responsibility, makes'day- 
to-day decisions concerning the accounting treatment of 
rinancial transactions. Is expected tq^recomm^d, solution 
to comple?^ problems and propose changes irf The acJtou 
mg s^teiii fpr approval at higher levels. Such recomm^nda 
tions ?re 51erived from personal knoii/ledge of tht appbc 
tion of welF-established pri'ndples and practices. 



^e.g., employing sevejal thousand persons),subordiante es- 
tablishment which jn other respects has an accounting sys- 
tem of th^ complexity that characte^fizes level HI, 

Direction received A higher level accountant normally is 
available to furnish advice and assistance as iieeded. Work is 
reviewed Jby spot checks and appraisal, of results 'for ade- 
quacy *of professional judgment, compliance with tnstruc- 
tion^^^d overall accuracy and quality. 



oi - m't 
Dn^^tre 

da^^He 

ca- 



Typical du^Tand responsibilities. As at level III, a primary 
characteristic of most positions at this level is. t^e'^responsi- 
bflity of operatipg an accounting system or major segment 
of a system in thd intended manner. 

The accountant 'IV exercises professional judgment in 
making frequent appropriate recommendations for. New 
accounts, revisions in the aqcoui^ structure; new typ>es of 
ledgers, revisions in reporting system or subsidiary records, 
changes in instructions regarding the use of accounts, new 
or refined account^las^fic^tions or definitions, etc. -Also 
makes' d4iy-to-day decisi6ns concerning the accounting^ 
treatment of financial transactions and Is expected to rec- 
mmenjflysolutions to coxnplex problems beyond incum- 
nt's scope of^jesponsTibilify, • - ^ 



"Responsibility for the direction of others. In nlost instances* 
IS responsib^for supervision of a sutferdinate nonprofes- 
SH)nat staff ^ . 



Responsibility faidirection^ others Accounting staff su- 
pervised, if any, may include professional accountants. 
I 



Accou ntan t wj^""^^ 
Gi0eral characteristics^ Perfor 



:)rms professionaKoper^^ting 6f 

Accountant tW *i - . ^ ^.^^^ accounting work whfth is of greater than average pro- 

/• fes^orval difficulty and responsibility becaiis^ of the pres-- 

General characteristics^ Performs professional Operating or * e|^ce of unilsual aod novel problems of the unusual nfiagni- 
cost accodnting work which requires the apphcation of . tude Or Jm pact- of the acc;ounting' program. Typically this 



wellrcstablished Accounting principles, theories, concepts, 
and- practices, to a wide variety of dtfficult'problems? Re* 
t:eives instructions con^^rning the objective's and Jopera.t;on 
of the overall accounting systenf. At this level; compared 
with level III, the accounting system or assigned segment is 
moj;j^icomplex, i.e.,*(a) is relatively unstable, (b)vn;iust ad- 
just to new or changfng company operations, (c) serves or-' 
ganizations Of upusually large size, or (d) is complicated by 
the ne^ to prOvide and coordinate separate oj s^cialiHd 
accciinting ij^ment',arfl^rep6orting (e.g., co6t acc^ting 
using H^amf c6s<; process cost, and job order technfques) 
for different operations or divisions pTthe coippany. ' 
' Dependmg upon th6 workloa^ and degr^ee of coordipa- 
tioQ involjved, the accoyntarit* rv may have such assign- 
ments as tfie supervision of the day-ta<iay operation of (a) 
Thfe entile accounting system of a subordinate establish- 
ment, or/(bO a^major segment r(e.gv, general accounting;«cost 
accounting; financial statements and reports) of an ac« 
countint system serving a larger and more complex cstab- 
lishmen , or (c) the entire accounting systei|^ of a large 



' levej ofdiffioilty arises (rom (a)'the l^rge size'oftihe ac- < 
'M:ountin| aTO operating Or^rhzatiw, (b')the ^typiCal nature 
^ of the accounting problems encountered, or (c) the'Unusu- 
ally great involvement in accounting systems desigp 3n4 
development. • ^ ' ' \ ^ 

examples of assignments characteristic •of this level* afcr ^ 
the^upervision of the day-to-day operation of;, (a) The en- 
tire accountings-system of a subordinate establishment hav- 
ing an unusually novel and com{i)lex accounting system, or 
^b) the er>tire accounting;system^of a large (e.g.;eimploying 
several thousand persons) subordinate establishment wHich 
in other respects- has an accoiinfing system of the complftxi- 
^ ty that chiraclerizes Jevel IV, or (c)LthQ entire accouilting 
'system of /a company or* orporation that Has a ifelartively , 
f stable andl^convenfional accounting system and employs* 
several tholisand persons and has a few sybordinate estab- " 
lishments ^hich include aceounting units, or^d)a major 
^ segment*»f in accounting system that substantially exceeds 
the characteristics described in any one of the preceding 
examples. ^ ' ^ 
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Direction received. An accx)untant of higher level normally 
hf available to furnish advice and assistance as needed. Work 
IS revie\yed for adequacy of professional judgment, compli- 
ance ,with instructiops, and overall quality. 

Typiial duties and responsibilities'* The' "work \s ch^T^cihT- 
ized by its unusual difficulty or responsibility. Accountants 
V typically are directly concerned on a relatively contkiu- 
ous basis with what the nature of the accounting System 
should be, with the devising or revising of the operating 
'accounting policies and procedures that a^e necessary, ai?d 
with the managerial as well as the accounting meaning of 
the reports arid statements for which they are responsible. 
Accountants ,V are necessarily deeply involved in funda- 
mental and complex accountmg^matters and in the manage- 
nal problems that are affected. ^ ( 

Responsibility Jor the direction of others. AccOunting^taff 
supervised generally includes professional accountants 



AUDITOR 




Performs professional auditing"^rk requiring a bache- 
lor's degree in accounting in rare instances, equivalent 
experience and ecli^atlon combined. Audits the financial 
records and practices of a company, or o_f divisions or com- 
ponents of the company, to appraise systematically and 
verify the* accounting accuracy of records and reports and 
to assure the consistent application of accepted accounting 
principles. Evaluates the adequacy of the accounting system 
and internal financial coptrols. Makes appropriate recom- 

• mendatioris for improvement as necessary. To the extent 
determined rhecessSry, examines the transactions entering 
into the balance' sheet wtd the transaction* entering into 

, income, expense, and i;ost accounts. Deterjnines* 

The existence of recortied assets (includin&the^obser- 
vation of the taking of physical inventories) and tht alJ- 
inclusivenes^bf recorded baUilities, ' 

The accuracy of financial statements or reports and 
^e fairness of presentation of ^ts therein; 

TJie propriety legality of trari*actions; 

The degree of compliance with establishedwpolicits 
and procedures^nceming financial transactions. ' 

Excluded are positions which do nc^ require full profes- 
aoflt! accounting training because»the work is confined on 
a relatively, permanent basis to repetitiye examinations o/ a 
limited area of 'compaqy operations and' accounting pro- 
cesses, e.g., only accounts payable and receivable; demur- 
rage records and related functions, or ^fation operations 
only of a railroad company* branch offices which do not 
engage in the full range of banking and accounting activities 
of the rnain bank; warehouse operations only of a mail 
*order company; checking t^sactions to detcrniine wheth- 
er or not they conform to prescribed routines or proce- 
dures. (Examinations of such a repetitive or limited nature 
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normally do not require or. permit.professional audit work 
to be performed.) ^ 

Auditor f ^ ' • 

General characteristics. As a traHWe auditor at the entering* 
professional level, {>erforms a variety of routine assign- 
' ments. Typically, the trained is rotated through a variety of 
tasks under a plHhned training program designed to provide 
practical experience in-applying the principles, theoncs,and 
concepts of accounting and auditing to specific situations. 
(Terminal positions are excluded.) 

, Direction received. Works under close supervision of an ex- 
perienced auditor whose guidance is directed primarily 
the development df the trainee's professional ability and ^ 
the ^valuation of advancement potential. Limits of assign- 
ments are clearly defined, methods of procedure are speci- 
fied, and kinds of items to be noted and referred to super- 
visor are identified. 

Typical duties and responsibilities Assists" in making audits 
by performipg-Wk;^ tasks as' V^fication of the accuracy of 
the balaiirws in various recOr^[ examination of a variety of 
types/6f documents and vouqhfrs,for accuracy of cemputa- 
• tiQi^s, checking transitions to Assure they are properly-doc- 
umented and have been recorded m accordance with cor- 
rect accounting classification$^rifying the count of inven- 
tories, preparing* detailed statements, schedules, and stan- 
dard audit working papers, x:oun ting cash and other assets; 
preparing simple recon(4j^oas; and similar functions. 

Auditor II . ^ • 

General characteristics. At this continuing developmental 
level the professional auditor serves as a junior member of 
an audit team, independently performing selected portions 
of the audit which are hmiteS in scope and complexity. 
Auditors at this level typically have acquired knowledge of 
company operations, policies, and procedures. (Terminal 
positions are excluded.) 

Direction received! Detailed instructions are furnished and 
the work is reviewed to the extent necessary to verify its 
^neral accuracy and coverage of unusual problems, to in- 
sure conformance with required procedures and special In- 
structions, and to assure^the auditor's 'professional growth. 
Any technical problem) not Covered by instructions are 
brought to the attention of a sup)erior. Progress is evaluated 
in termsof ability to apply professuvial knowledge to basic . 
auditing situations, 

V 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Applies knowledge of 
accounting theory and audit practices to a variety of rela- 
tively simple professional problems in audit assignments, 

O 



including such tasks as' The verification of reports against 
source accounts and records to determine their rebability; 
reconcihation j3f bank and o^her accounts and verifying the 
detail of' recorded trar^^sactlons, detailed examinations of 
cash receipts disbursement vouchers, payroll recordi,^ 
requisitions, work orders, receiving reports, and other aC- 
counting documents to flbertain -that transactionf are prop- 
erly supported and are recorded correctly from an* account- 
ing or regulatory standpoint; or preparing working papers, 
schedules, and summaries. 



accounts receivable and accounts payable; or, th€ analysis 
and verification of assets and reserves, or, the inspection 
^and evaluation of accountin'g controls and procedures. 



r 

Auditor IV 



AuSitorlll 



General characteristics. Work at this level consists of the 
audit of Operations and accounting processes that are rela- 
tive^ stable, well-established, and typical of the industry. 
The audits primarily involve the collection and analysis o^ 
readily available findings, there is previous audit .experience 
that is directly applicable, the audit reports are ndrmally 
prepared tn a prescribed format using at standard method of 
presentation, and few if dfiy major problems are anticipat- 
e(^ The work performed reOTiref the application of sub- 
stantial knowledge of acQouiting principles and practices, 
e.g., bases for distinguishing ^oag cap4tal maintenance and 
operating expenses, accruing' reseWes for tax^. and other 
accounting considerations of an equivalent 'nature\ ^ , 

Typical duties and responsibilities. 'Jhe auditor ^examines . 
transactions and verifies accouifts, observes an^ evaluates 
acccAinting pra|^dures and internal controls^ [H'e^arq^^ audit 
working paperTand submits, an audit report in tfte required 
pattern containing recorQjnendations fbr needfei^cfiangej^ or** 
improvements. Usually is resf)onsible for selecting the de- 
tailed audit methods to folidw, choosmg the audit swpifl? 
and its*?^,Kletermming the extent to whicl^ (hscftp^ncies 
need to be investigated, and deciding the tfefjth of tliei^n^fl- 
,yses required, to su})poj>^porte^findmgS jaifd cbndusions. 
Examples of assigmneffts invol^jng work at level: 

As a team lender br working aToq^,^; independently 
conducts audits of the^ complete acy)ums and related 
operations of smaller or less com iflejt cpmpanies (e.g., 
involving a centrahzecl-accoi^iiting ^stem with^few or no 
subordinate, subsidiary, o^ ^branch accounting records) 
or of comparable segments of larger^ompanies. 

As a member of an audit tearn, independently fccom- 
plishes varied audit assignments of the above described 
characteristics, typically' rfiAjor se^ea^of complete'^u- 
. ,dits, or assignments otherwise lunit^ in^scope of larger 
and more complex compiaaies (e.g., complex in that the 
accovmting system entails co^ inventory, alu^lcom parfa- 
' bl^ spe9ialized' jvy/^Si^jpteg rated with the general ac- 
counting system). ^ * * 

Illustrative of such assignments are the' audit and initial 
review ^f the ateounting treatment an|t validity of^it- 
porting of overhead expenses in a large manufacturing or 
mainter^^ organization (e:g>, major rep^r yard of a rail- 
QfTthe 
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road); 



checking, verification 



nd balarfcing of all 



General characterisxtcs. Auditofs .at this leVel are experi- 
enced professionals who apply, a thorough knowledge of 
accounting principles and theory inHconnection with a van- 
ety of audits. Work at^this level is characterized by the 
audit of organizations '^d accounting processes which are 
complex, arid difficult because of such factors as* Presence 
of new or changed program^hnd accountiltg systems; exis- 
tence of* major specialized accounting functions (e.g., cost 
accounting, inventory accounting, sales accounting), in ad- 
dition to general accounting; need to con^der extensive and 
complicated regulatory requirements, lack of or difficulty 
m obtaining information; and other similar factors. Typical- 
ly, a variety of different assignments are encountered over a 
period of time, e.g., 1 year' The audit'repgrts prepared are 
comprehensive, explain irregularities, cite rules or regula- 
tions violated, recommend remedial actions, and contain 
analyses of items of special importaAce or interest to eom- 
/^pany management. 

*" Direction received. Within an established audit program, has 
responsibility for independently planning and executing au- , 
dits. Unusually Klifficult fjroblems are discussed with the 
sup^rvisof who also reviews completed assignments for ad- 
, herence^to principles and standards and the soundness of 
conclusions.^ 

^ Typical duties and responsibilities. Auditors at this level 
have 'full responsibihty for planning the audit, including 
^.^termination of the aspects to emphasize, methods to be 
used, douelppn^ent &f' nonstandard or specialized audit aids 
suclT^ questionnaires etc., where previous audit experi- 
^ etjce and plan's are of'limtfd applicability. 

included in the scope of work that characterizes this 
'ieyel are such Tliictions as: Evaluation of methods used for 
determining depreciation rates of equipment; evaluation pf 
as^ts when? original costs are unknown, evaluation of the 
reliabibty of accounting and reporting systems; analysis of 
cost accounting systems and cost reports to evaluate the 
ijasis for cost and price setting; evaluation of accounting 
procurement and supply managfemen^records, controls, and 
procedures; and many others. 

Examples of assignments involving work at thisJevel: 

^ As ^team' leader or working alone, iiidej^ndently 
* plans and conducts audits of the complete accounts and 
related operations of relatively large ;and complex com- 
panies (e.g., compl'ex in that the accounting system en- 
tails i^st, inventory, and comparable specializecf ac- 
coui^ttg systems integra|^ with the general accounting 
syst^} or of company branch, subsidiary, or affiliated 
organisation! which are individually of comparable size 
an(f 9omplexity. • ^ * 
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As a member of an audit team, mdependently plans 
and accomplishes audit assignments that constitute'ma- 
jor segments of audits of very large and complex organi- 
zations, for example, those with financial responsibilities 
so great as to involve specialized subordinate, subsidiary, 
or affiliate accounting systems that are complete in 
themselves. , . » 

NOTE ^Excluded from level IV are auditors who, as 
team leaders or working alone, conduct complete audits of 
very large and complex organizations, for example, those 
with financial, responsibilities so great as to involve special- 
'ized sttbordinate, subsidiary, or affiliate accounting systems 
that are complete in themselves; or are team members as- 
signed to major segments of audits of ei'en larger or more 
complex organlKatums, 



CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

As the top technical expert m accounting, is responsible 
for directing the accounting ^ogram for a company or for 
an establishment of a company The minimum accounting 
program includes (I ) General accounting (assets, liabihties, 
income, expense, and capital accounts, including responsi- 
bihty for profit aud loss an^ balance sheet statements), and 
(2) at least one other mcQor accounting activity, typtcally 
tax accounting, cost accounting, property accounting, o^ 
sale« Accounting, It may also include such other activities as 
payroll and timekeeping, and mechanical or electronic data 
♦ prbcessmg' operations which ire an adjunct of the account- 
ing system (Responsibility for an intajjnal alidit program is 
tvpically not included ) ' , ' 

The responsibilities of ihe chiBf aocountant include all of 
the following * ♦ 

On owrvresponsibihty, developing or adapting or 
^Wang an accmmtrrig, system »to meet" the needs of the 
organization, 

2. Supervising, either directly or throMgh subordinate 
supervisors, the operation of the system with (uil man-' . 
agemei^ responsibility ff>r the quality and quantity of . 
work pWormfid* traming and development of subordi- 

I" natesy^rk scffiduling and review, coordination with 
ofWf par^s of the organization served, etb., 

3. ,Providing, directly or throtigh an official such as a 
comptroller, advisory services to the top management 
officials of the organisation sefved as to 

a. The status of financial resources and the finan- 
cial trends or* results of operations as revealed by ac- 
counting data, affd selectmg a manner of presentation ' 
that \^ meaningful to management, 

b. Methods for improving operations as suggested 
by an expert kifdwledge of accounting, e.g., ptoposals 
for improving cost control, property managem^ent, 

^ credit and collection, tax reduction, or similar pro- 
grams. 

Excluded are positions with re.sponsibility for the ac- 
coi^kig program // t>hey also include (as a ma3j)r part of ^ 
the^b) responsibility for budgeting; work measurement,' 
organization, methods, and procedures studies, or similar 



nonaccounting furlctions. (Positions of such 1)readth ar« 
sometimes titled comptroller, budget. and.<hccounting mana- 
ger, financial manager, etc.) . 

Some positions responsible for supuiiiiii^^eneral ac- 
* counting and one or more other jnajor accounting activities 
but which do not fully meet all of the responsibilities of a 
chief accountant ^specified above may be covered by the 
descriptions for accountant, . 

Chief a(;countant job$ which meet t)he characteristics de- 
scribed are classified by' level of work^ according to 
(a) authority and responsibility and (b) technical complex- 
ity, using the table accompanying the defii^itions which fol- 
low. 

o 

Authority and responsiblhty 

AR-l The accounting system (i.e , accounts, procedures, 
and reports to be used) has been prescribed m coirsiderable 
detail by lugher levels in the^or1ipan> or orgailization. The 
chief accountant has final, unrcvicwed authority within the 
prescribed system, lo expand it lo fii the particular needs 
of^the organization served, e,g,, in the following or compar- 
able \yays 

' Provides greater detail in accounts and reports or. fi- 
nancial statements. 

Establishes additional accounting controls, accounts, 
subaccounts, and subsidiary records, andy« 

Provides special or intent /ep(3rts and stat'ements 
needed by the manager respons^ble for the day-to-day 
operations of the organization served 

This degree of authority is ty^cally founj^ at a plant or 
similar sgfcordinate establishment * > 

AR'2 The basic accounting sys^tcm is prescribed in broad 
qutline rather than in specific detail. While certain major 
financial reports, overall accounts, and general policies are 
recjuired by the basic system, the chief- accountant has 
broadUatitud'e and authority to decide the specific meth* 
ods, procedures, accounts, rept^rts, etc., to be' used within 
the organizational segment served. Approval must be se- 
cured from higher levels only for those ch^ges which . 
would basically affect the Broad requfrenlents prescribed by 
su^;h higher levels. Typical responsibilities include* 

Evaluatmg and taking final action on recommenda- 
tions proposed by 'subordinate establisliments for 
changes in aspects of the- accounting system or activities 
not prescnbed by higher authonty, f 

Extending cost accounting* operation^ to areas not 
previously covered; 

phanging from one-^ost accounting method to anoth- 
er,^ 

Expanding the utdizdtion of computers within the 
accounting process; )and 

Preparing accounting reports and' statements reflect- 
^. ing the events and progress of the entire organization for 

' Ilisuffiaent data were obtained for level V to Warrant prcscntJt- 
tion of average salartts 



Level 


• Authority 
* * and 
responsibility' 


Technical 
comi^ity* 


Subordinate profetsional accounting staff 


1 


AR-1 ' 
> / ! 


TC-1 


<j> 

Only one or^two professional accountants, who do not exceed the accountant III job 
definition. ^ , / ^ 





or 



AB-1 



AR-2 ^ 



AR'3' 



T02 About 5 to 10 professional accountants.' with at least one or two matching the 
accountant IV job definition. - . ' . 

"^^'^ ^fe^"^ ^ to 10 professional accountants. Most of these match the accountant III job 
^ definition, but one or twoWiay match the accountant IV job definition. . 

TC-1 Only one or two professional accountants, who do not exceed the accountant IV job 
definition 



AR-1 



AR.2 



AR'3 



TC-3 ,1 A^ut' 15 to 20 professional accountants. At least one or two* match the accountant V 
job definition. 

Jt-l About 1^ to 20 professional accountants. Many of these match th^a^countant IV job 
- definition, but some niay match the accountant V job definition. 

TC-1 About 5 to 10 professional accountants Most of these match tfie accountant III job 
defini^on, but one or two may match as tJigh as accountant V. 



IV . AP.2 
' ^ or 


TC-3 


About 25 to 40 professional accountants Many of these match the accountant V job 
definition, but several may exceed that level. 


AR-3 
• 


TC-2 


About 15 to 20 professional accountants. Most of these match the accountant IV job 
definition, but several may match the accountant V and one or \wo may exceed that 
level. ^ ' 


V AR-3 


TC-3^ 


About 25 to 40 professional accountants. Many of these match the accountant V job 
definition, tx^t several may exceed that level. 


* AR 1/ 2, and -3 and TC 1, -2. and 


\ ^ ' 
•3 are explained in the accompanyino text 

/ 




'S 





which incumbent is responsible, often- consolidating data 
submitted by subordinate segnients. 

This degree ot authority is most typically found at m^l^- 
mediate organizational levels such as regional offices, or * 
^ division OP- subsidiary headquarters. It is also found in some 
company level situations where the authority of the chief 
accountant is less extjensive than is describe xnAR^S. More * 
rareiy u is found 4n plant level rhie;f accountants who have 
been delegated fnore authority than usual for such posiUaiM 
as destfibed in AR i, 

AR'3. Ha> complete responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining the framework for the basic accounting system 
used in the company, subject only to general policy gutdv 
ance and control from a higher level company offiaal re- 
sponsible for gerterall^aancial management. Typical respon- 
sibilities include* , - 

Determinmg the basic characteristics of the com- 
• pany's accounting system and the specific accounts to be 
used; 

Devising and preparing accounting^eports.and state- 
ments requi^d to meet management's needs for data; 

Establishing basic accounting policies, interpretations, 
•and procedures'; 

Reviewing and taking action on proposed revisions to 



. the company's accounting system suggested by,subordi- 
nate units» and 

Taking final action on all technical *ac court tjng mat- 
ters. 

Characteristically, participates extensively in broad com- 
pany management processes Vy proWdnTg accounting ad- 
vice, interpretations, or recommendations based on data ac- 
cumulated in the accounting system and on professional 
judgment and experience. 



Technical complexity 

TO J. The organization which the accounting program 
serves has relatively few functions, products, work pro- 
cessed, etc., and these tend to be stable and unctian^ng. 
The accounting system operates in accofdanCe with weU- 
established principles and practices or those of equivalent 
difficulty which are^ typical of that industry. 

TC-2. The organizaticwi which the accounting program 
serves has a relatively Uvge number of functiojis, products, 
work processes, etc., which require substantial and frequen| 
adaptations of the basic system to meet management n^ds . 
(e.g.; adoption of oew, accounts, subaccounts, and tubtldi* 
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ary records; revision of instructions for the use of accounts; 
ijnprovement or expansion of .methods for accumulating 
and reporting cost daia in connection with new or changed 
work processes). 



J 



Provide for the solution of problems for which no 
clear precedents exist, or • * 

Provide for the development or extension of account- 
ing theories and practices to deal witit problems to 
vtrhich these theories an^ practices have |ot previously 
been applied. 



TQ'3. The organization w^Jlch the accounting program 
serves puts a heavy demand on the^ accounting organization 
for* specialized and extensive adaptations of the basic s^- 
tem to meet management needs. Such demands >arise 
cause the functions, products, work processes, etc., of the 
organization are very numerous, diverse, unique, or special- 
ized, -or there are other comparable complexities., Conse- 
quently, the accounting system, to a considerable degree, is 
developed well beyond established principles and account- 
ing practices in order to 



Subordinate staff 

SI . 

In table C-1 the number of professional accountants su- 
pervised IS recognized to be a relatively crude criterion for 
distinguishing bel^en various levels. It is tp be considered 
less important in the matching process than the other crUe- 
na. In addition to the staff of professional accountants in 
the system for which the chief accountant is res|)onsible, 
there are clerical, machine operation, bookkeeping, and re- 
lated personnel. 



ATTORNEY 



Performs consultation and advisory work and carries out 
the legal processes necessary to effect the* rights, pnvileges, 
and obligations of the company. The work performed re- 
quires coftiplefion of 'law school with an LL.fe. degree (cir 
the-equivalent) and admission to the bar. Responsibilities or 
functions include one or more of the following or compar- 
'able duties 

Preparing and reviewing various legil mstruments and 
documents, such as contracts, leases, licenses, purchases, 
sales, real estate, etc., * , 

Acting as agent of the company m its transactions, 

Examining matenal (e.g., advertisements, publica- 
tions, etc.) for legal implications, advising officials of 
proposed legis^lation whKh might affect the company. 

Applying for patents, 'copynghts, o*r registration of 
company's products, processes, devices, and trademarks. 

Advising whether to initiate or defend law^ts; 

Conducting pre-trial preparations; defending the com- 
pany in lawsuits; and 

Advising officials on tax matters, government regula- 
^ons, 5nd/or corporate rights. • 

Excluded from this definition are. 

Patent work which requires prof^ssionaT trairung in 
addition to legal training (typically a degree in engineer- 
ing or in a science), ll^ 

Claims examining,* cl^ijms investigating, or similar 
work for which professional legal training and bar n^em- 
bership is not essential, ^ 

Attorneys, frequently titled "general counsel** (an'd 
their immediate full associates or deputies), who serve as 
company officers or the equivalent arid are responsible 
for participating in the overall management fiKl formula- 
tion of policy foi the company m addition to directing 
its legal wor>c. (The duties and responsibilities of such 
positions exceed level VI as |pcribed below.) 



Attorneys ; - 

^ r 

Attorney jobs which meet the above definition are to be 
classified m accordance with table C-2 arid the definitions 
which follow. 

Difficulty 

Z>7. Legal questions are characterized py Facts that are 
well established, clearly applicable leg^l precedents, and 
matters not of substantial importance to the organization. 
(Usually relatively limited sums of money, e.g., a few thous- 
and dollarj, ate involved ) 

* Examples of D- J work 

Legal investigation, negotiation, and research prepara- 
tory to defending the organization in potential or actual 
lawsuits involving alleged negligence where the facts can 
be firmly established and there are precedent cases di- 
rectly applicable to the situation. ; > 

Searching case reports, legal documents, penodicals, 
X textbooks, and other legal references, and preparing 
draft opinions on employee compensation or benefit 
^questions when thereu^^a substantial amount of clearly 
applicable statutory, regulatory, and case material. 

Drawing up contracts and 6ther legal documents in 
^connection with real property transactions requiring the 
development of detailed information but not involving 
serious questions regarding titles to property or other 
^ m^or factual or legal issues. 

work IS r^pdarly difficult by reason of one or 
more of the followinf: The absence of clear and directly - 
applicable legal precedents; the different possible interpre- 
tations Hhat can be placed on the facts, the laws, or the 
I^receflents involved; the substantial importance of the legal 
matters to the organization (e.g., sums as lapge'as SlOO,000 
are generally^ directly or indirectly involved^; the matter is 
being strmgly pressed or contested in formal proceedings 
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Table C-2. Criteria for matching attorneys by level 



Level 



Ml 



Difficulty 
'of legal work' 



Responsibility 
- of job' 



Experience required 



This IS the entry level The duties and Completion of iaw school with an lUb or J^D degree plus admission to the bar. 

responsibilities afteoiillial orientation « 

and traming are those descnbedMn D-r * ** 

and R-1 ^ ' , 



D-1 



R-1 



"Sufficient professional experience (at least 1 year, usually more) at the "D-1" level 
to assure competence as an attorney 



D-2 



fl-2 
R-1 



At least t year, usually more, of professional experience at the "D-2" level. 



-V- 



IV' 



4 V 



D-2 
D-3 



R-3 
R-2 



Extensive professional experience at the "D-2" or a bigher level 



D-3 



* R-3 



^ ^ ~1 

Extensive professional experience at the "D-3" level 



D3 



R-4 



Extensive professional experience at the "D-3" and "R-3" levels. 



D-1, -2, -3 aotj R 1, 2, 3. and -4 are explained m the accompanying text 



or in negotuuons b> tiie individuals, corporations, or goy- 
ernment agencies involved 

F^xamph s of D-J Wf)rk 

Advising on th^ legal implications of advertising rep- 
resentations when* the facts supporting the representa- 
tions and 'the apphcable precedeiit caS^fs are subject to 
different interpretations. 

Reviewing and advising on the imphcations of new or 
revised laws affectfng the orfeJhization. 

Presenting the organization's defense in coiirt in a 
negligence lawsuit which is strongly pressed by counsel 
for an organized group. ^ ^ 

Providing legal counsel on tax questions complicatetj 
by the absence of precedeni divisions that are directly 
applicable to the organization's situation. 

D-3 Legal work is typically- complex and- difficult because' 
of one or more of the following The questions are unique 
and require a high order of original and creative fegal en- 
(jeavor for their solution, <he questions require extensive 
research and analysis and the obtaining and evaluation of 
^xpert testimony regarding controversial issues in a scientif- 
ic, finanoal, coiporate organization, engineering, or othe'r 
highly technical area, the legal matter is of cntical impor- 
tance to the organization and is l?€ing vigorously pressed or 
, contested (e.g., sums such as S 1 milhon or more are general; 
ly difectly or indirectly involved). . 

Examples of D-3 worJt.,, 

Advising on the legal aspects and implications of Fed- 
eral antitrust lav^s to projected greatly expanded market- 
ing operations involving joint ventures with several other 
organizations. 

Planning legal strategy and representing 'a utility com- 
pany in rate or government franchise cases involving a 
geograpoic area including parts or all of several States.' 



Preparing and presenting a case before an appellate 
court where tlje case is highly important to the future 
operatic?! of the organization and is vigorouiJy contested 
by very distinguished (e.g., having a broad regional or 
national reputation) legal talent. 

Serving as tfi^ principal counsel to the officers and 
staff of an insiyance company on the legal problems in 
'the sale, underwriting, and administration of group con- 
trac^ involving nation w^ide or multistate coverages and 

Performmg the principal legal work in a nonroytine 
major revision of the 'company's charter or in cfCectuat- 
jng new major financing steps 



Responsit>ility 

Responsibility for final action is usually limited to 
. matters covered by legal precedents and in which bttle devi- 
ation from standard practice fs involved. Any decisions or 
gctions havin^a sigmficant "bearing on the organization's 
business are r^iewed. (Is given guidance in (he initial stages 
of assignment, e.g., in planning and organizing legal research 
(ind studies. Assignments are fhen carrfed out with moder- 
ate independence although guidance is generally available 
and IS sought from time to tifne on problem points.) 

R'2 Usually works independently in investigating the facts, 
searching legal precedents, defining the legal and factual 
issues, drafting necessary legal documents, "^nd developing 
gonclusions and recommendations. Decisions having an im- 
portant bearing on the organization's business are reviewed. 
(Receives information from supervisor regarding unusual 
circumstances or iniportant policy considerations pertaining 
to a legal problem. If trials are involved, may receive gUid- 
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ance from a supervisor regarding presentation, line of ap- 
proach, possible line of 'opposition to be encountered, etc. 
.In the case of r>)nroutine wntten presentations the final 
product is reviewed carefully, but primarily for overall 
^soundness of legal reasoning and con^stency with organiza- 
Urn pohcy. Some (but not all) attorneys make-assignments 
tvne or more lower level attorneys, aids, or^clerks.) ^ 

R-3 Carries out assignments independently 'and makes final 
legal detecfninations in matters of substantial importance to 
•the organization. Such determinations are subject to review 
only for consistency with company pohcy, T?ossible prece- 
dent effpct, and overall effectiveness. To carry out a'ssign- 
mems, dea^s regularly with company officers and top level 
management offitials and LT)nfers or negotiates regularly 
vith senior attorneys and officials in other companies or in 
^government agencies on various aspects of assigned work 
(Receives little or no preliminary instruction on legal prob- 
lems and a minimum of technicaJ legal supervision. May 
assign and review work of a few attorneys, but this is not a 
primary responsibihty.) 

R-4 Carries out assi^ments which entail independently 
planning investigations and oegotiations on legal problems 
of the highest importance to the organization and develop- 



mg completed briefs, opinions, contracts, or other legal 
products. To carry out assignments, represents the organiza- 
tion at conferences^ hearings, oi* trials and personally con- 
fers and negoUate/with top atfomeys and top-ranking offi- 
cials in^pnvate companies or iij government agencies. On 
various^^^pects of assigned work may give advice directly 
and personally to corporation officers and top level manag- 
ers, or may work through the general counsel of the com- 
pany in advising officers. (Generally receives no preliminary 
mstruction on legal problems. On matters requiring the con- 
centrated efforts of several attorneys or other specialists, is 
responsible for directing, coordinating, and reviewing the 
work of the attorneys involved.) 

OR 

As a primary responsibility-, directs the work of a staff of 
attorneys, one, but usually more,' of whom regularly per- 
form D-3 legaJ work. With respect to the work directed, 
gives advice directly to corporation officers and top mana- 
gerial officers, ur may give such advice through the general 
coiKisel. (Receives guidance as to organization poljcy but 
no technical supervision or assistance except when request- 
ing advice from, or briefing by, the general counsel on the 
overall approach to the most difficult, novel, or important 
legal questions. Usually reports to the general counsel or 
deputy.) , ^ 



Buyers 



BUYER 

Purchases materials, suppUes, equi^ent, and services 
(e.g., utilities, maintenance, and repair). In some instances 
Items are* of types that must be specially designed, pro- 
^ duced, or modified by the vendor Tn accordance with draw- 
ings or engineering specifications. 

Soliats bids, analyzes quotations received, and selects or 
recpmmends suppliej. M^iy interview prospective vendors. 
Purchases items, and services at the mosf^vorable pnce 
'consistent with quality, quarftity, speci%ation require- 
ments, and other factors. Prepares or supervises preparation 
Qf purchase orders ilffir\ requisitions. May expedite delivery 
and visit vendors' offices and plants. ^ 

Normally, purchases are unrenewed when they are con-' 
sistent with past experience, and are in conformance \Vith 
established rilles and pohcies. Proposed purchase Ifensac- 
tions that deviate from the usualx)r from past>experience in 
terms of prices,. quahty of items, -quantiUes, etc., or thaj 
may set precedents for future^purchases/are reviewed ^y 
higher authority prior to final action. 

In addiUon to the work describedvabove, some (but not 
all) buyers direct the ^ork of one ox a few Xj^ks who 
perform routine aspects of the workr As a secondary and - 
subsidiary duty, some buyers may al&o sell or dispose^ of 
surplus, salvage,' or used rtiaterials, equipment, or* supplies. 



NOTE Some buyers are responsible for the purchasing 
of a vanety of items and matenals. When the variety m- 
eludes Items and work descnbed at more than one of the 
following levels, the position should be considered to equal 
the highest level that characterizes at least a suhjjiantial^ 
portion oTthe buyer's time; 

\^ 

Excluded are 

• ♦•- 

a. Buyers of items for direct sale, cither wholesale or 
retaU, 

b. . Brokers and dealers buying for chents or for in- 
vestment purposes, 

c. Positions tha^ specifically require professional edu- 
cation and qualifications in a physical science ox in pxi- 

\^ gineehng (e^, cheipist, mech^cal engineer); 
' d. Buyers who specialize in purchasing a tingle or a 
few related items of highly Variable quality such as ra^ 
cotton or Wool, tobacc^>KcSttlc, or leather for shoe up- 



pers, etc. Expert personal Knowledge of theiitem is re- 
quired to }udge the relative value of the goods offered 
and to .decide the quantity, quality, and price of each 
purchase in terms of its pr6bable effect on the organiza- , 
tipn'^ profit and competitive status; 

e. Buyers whose principal responsibility is the super- 
vision of dtner buyers or the management, direction, of 
supervision of a purchasing program, 

f. Persotis predominantly concemed''with contract or 
subcontract adminsitration; 

g. Persons whose m^or duties con^ of ordering. 
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reoroering, or rdquisitioning items under existiHg con- 
•fracts;and ^ y 

h. Positions restncted to clerical, functions or'to pur- 
chase expediting work. 



Buyer I ' 

Purchases '^off-the-shelf' types of readily available, corn- 
moniy used materials, supphes; tools, furniture, services, 
etc. 

Transactions usually involve local retailers, wholesalers,, 
joM>ers, anjj manufacturers' sales representatives. 

Quantities purchased are geheially small amounts, e.g., 
those available from local souices. 

Examples of items purc^sed include Common statio- 
nery and office supplies; stalidard types of office furniture 
and fixtures, standard nuts, bolts, screws, janitonal and 
common building maintenance suppbes; aiid common 
building maintenance or common utiiit^rvices.. 

Buyer li 

Purchases "ojEMhe-shelf types of standard, generally 
available technical items, materials, and services. 

Transactions usually involve dealing directly witl^ manu- 
facturers, distributor*, jobbers, etc.% <| * 

Quantities of items and materials puiULgsed may be rel- . 
atively large, p^tipularly in the case of contracts for con- 
tinuing supply over a period of time. 

May be responsible for locating or promoting possible 
new sources of supply. Usually is expected to keep abreast 
of market trends, changes in busifi^ss practices in the as- 
signed markets, new or altered tiypes of materials entenrvg* . 
the market, etc. • » i" " 

Examples of items purchased Include ' Industrial types of • 
handtools, electronic tube and«)mponent test instruments, 
standard electronic parts and components, electric*motors, 
gasoline servi^ station equipjneht, PBX or other specialized 
^telephone. services, and routine purchases of common raw 
ipaterials such as standard grades and sizes of steel bars, 
rods, and angles. f 

Also included at thjs level ^re buyers of materials of the 
types described for buyer I w|\en the quantities purchased 
are large so that local sources of supi^y are generally inade- 
quate and the buyer must deal directly with manufacturers J 
on a broader than local scale. 



Buyer 111 

♦ \ 

Purchases items, materials, or services of a technical and 
speciahzed natuj;e. The items, while of a common general- 
type, are usually made, altered, or customized to meet the 
user's specific needs and specifications. 

Transactions usually requir^ dealing with manufacturers. 



\ 



The number of potential; vendors is likelyuo be small and 
price differentials often reflect irnp^itoL factors (quality, 
delivery dates and places, etcJ^HtJtare difficult to evaluate. 

The'jjuantities purchased of any item or service may be 
large. 

Many of the purchases involve one or more of such com- 
plications ^: Specifications that detail, in technical terms, 
the required physical, chemical, electrical, or other compar- 
able pro|)erties/speciallesting prior to acceptance; grouping 
of Items for lot bidding and awards; specialized processing, 
packing, or packaging requirements; export packs; overseas 
pbrt^'fTerentials:etc. ^ 

Is expected to keep abreast of market and product devel- 
opments. May be required to locate new sources of supply. 

Sorne positidns may involve assisUng m the training or 
supervising of lower level buyers or ckrks.- 

Examples of items purchased include. Castings, special 
extruded shapes of normal size and material; special for- 
mula paints, ejertric motors of social shape or speeds; spe- 
'cial packaging of items, and raw materials in substantial 
quantities. 

/ 

r 

Buyer ;IV 

Purchases highly complex and technical items, materials, | 
or services, usually^ those Specially designed and manufac- 
tured exclusively for the purchaser. 

Transactions^ require dealing with man u fact urerr^ndxjf - 
ten mvolve persuading potentftil vendors to undertake the 
manufacturing of custom-designed items according to com- 
plex aind rigid specifications 

Quantities of items and materials purchased are often - 
large m order to satisfy ihe requirements for an entire large 
organization J'or an ^tended period of time. Complex 
schedules of dehvery are often involved. Buyer determines 
appropriate quantities to be contracted for at any given 
period. of time. 

Jrarisactions are often complicated by the presence of 
one or more such matters as inclusion of. Requirements for 
spare parts, preproduction samples and testing, or technical 
literature, or patent and royalty provisions. 

Keeps abreast of market and product developments. De- 
viJops new sources of supply. 

y) addition to the work described abovg, a;few positions 
m^ also require supervision over a few lower level buyers 
or clerks. (No position j,^ included iT^this level solely ht- 
cause supervisory dutiei are performed.) 

Examples of items purchased mckide: Special purpose 
high co9t machine tools and^fTfotfuction facilities; raw ma- 
terials t5f critically important clflaractermics or quality, 
partj,. subassemblies, components, etc., specially designed 
and made to order (e.g., c6mtnuf\ications equipment for 
instalfation in |ircraft teing manufactured, component as- 
semblies for 'missiles and rockets; and motor vehicle 
frames). ^ ^ * . 
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NOTE Excluded are buying positions above level IV. 
Some buyers above level IV make purchases in such unusu- 
ally large quantities that they can affect the market price of 
a commodity or'prSJb^ other significant effects on the 
'industry or trade concerned. Others may purchase items of. 
either (1 ) extraordinaf^ technical complexfty, -e.g., involv- 
ing the outermost limits of. science oj/ engineering, or 



(2) unusually high individual oc unit value. Such buyers of- 
ten persuade si^ppliersno expand their plants or convert 
facilities to the production of new ttems or services. These 
types of buying functions are often performed by program 
managers or company officials who have primary responsi- 
bilities other than buying. • 



Personnel Management 



JOB ANALYST 

Performs work involved in collecting, analyzing, and de- 
veloping occupational data relative to jobs, job qualiffta- 
lions, and worker characierisliLS as a basis for compensating 
employees in a fair, eq^uiiable, and uniform manner Per- 
forms such duties as studying and analyzing jobs and pre- 
'paring descriptions of duties and responsibilities and of the 
physical and mental requirements needled by workers, eval- 
uating jobs and determining appropriate wage or salary lev- 
els in accordance with their difficulty and responsibility, 
independently Lt)nduciing or participating with representa- 
tives ot other conuDanies in conducting contpensation sur- 
veys within a locj^P^' or labor market area, assisting in ad- 
giinistenng merit ratuig progra*ms, reviewing changes in 
wages and salaries indicated by surveys and recommending 
changes in pay scales, and auditing individuaLjobs to check 
the propriety of evaluations and to apply current job classi- 
tlcations. (Positions also responsible for supplying manage- 
' ment with a high technical level of advice regarding the 
solution of broad personnel management problems should 
be excluded ) 

dob Analyst I . ^ 

As a trainee, performs work in designated areas and of 
limited occupational scope. Receives immediate supervision 
in assignwents designed i^^^^^vide training in the applica- 
tion of established methods and techniques of job analysis. 
Studies the ^east difl^uit jotrs and prepares reports for re- 
view by a job analyst of higher level ? ^ t 

Job Analyst II 



Siudies^/escribes, arid evaluates jobs in accordance with 
- established >iu£i»<itrres. Is j^ually assigned to th« simpler 
kinds of both'Wage and salaried jobs in the establishment 
Works independently on such assign'Tnents but is hmited by 
♦ defined area of ngQtpnmpnt anHjnctrnr-||ppc superior. 



V^ob Analyst 



III 



Analyzes and evaluates a variety^ of wage and salaried 
jobs in accordance with established evaluation systems and 
procedures. May conduct wage surveys within the locality 



or participate in conducting surveys of broad compensation 
^retis. May' assist in developing survey methods and plans 
Receives general supervision but responsibility for final ac- 
tion IS limited. 

Job Analyst IV 

Analyzes and evaluates a variety of jobs in accordance 
with established evaluation systems and procedures, and is 
given assignments which regularly include responsibility for 
the more ditTiLult kinds of jobs ("More difficult" means 
jobs whiLh consist of hard-to-understand work processes, 
e,g , professional, scientific, administrative, or technical, r7r 
jobs in new or emerging occupational fields, or jobs which- 
are beitig established as part of the creation of new organf- 
zation^, or where other special conjurations of these types 
apply.) Receives general supervision, but responsibility for 
final action is limited. May participate in the development 
and installation - of evaluation oi^omp^n^tion systems, 
which may inclade those for 4nerit\ating programs May 
plan survey methods and conduct i/r direct Wage surveys 
within a broad compertsation area. 



^ Insufficient djta were obtained i^M level I to warrant prc^nta- 
, tjon of average salaries 



DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 

Directs a personnel management program for a company 
or a segment of a company. Serves top management offl* 
cials of the organization as the source of advice and assis- 
tance on personnel management matters and problems gen- 
erally, IS typically consulted on the personnel implications 
of planned changes in jjpanagement pohcy or program, the 
effects on the -organization of economic or market trends, 
product or 'production method changes, eic., represents 
management. iX contacts^with other companies, trade asso- 
ciations, government agencies, etc., dealing, primarily with 
personnel management matters. ^ 
Typically^ the director of per^nnel for a company re- 
pH)rts to a company officer in charge of industrial relations 
and personnel management activities or an officer of similar 
level. Below %ie company level the director of personnel 
typically reports to a company officer (9i a high manage- 
ment official who l}a&^esppnsibili^y for the<^peration of a 
plant, establishm|§L or other segment of4he company. 
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For a job to be covered by this definition^ the personnel 
management program musi include responsibility for all 
three of the following functions. 

1. Administering a job evaluation system i.e., a sys- 
l»n in which t-here are established procedures by which 
jobs are analyzed and evaluated on the basis of their 
duties, responsibihties, and qualification requirements m 
order to provide a fbiMation for equitable compensa- 
tion. Typically, such a system includes the use of one or 
more sets of job evaluation factors and the preparation 

, of formal job descnption§. It may also include such re- 
lated functions as wage and salary surveys or ment rating 
system administration. The job evaluation system(s) 
does not nece'ssanly cover all jobs in the organization, 
but does cover a substantial portion of the orgaiyzation. 

2. Employment and placement function r.e., recruit- 
ing activj^[y for at least some kinds of workers through a 
vanety ^pources (e g., schools or colleges, employment 
agencies, professional societies, etc.), evaluating appli- 
cants against demands of particular jobs by use of such 
techmques as job analysis to determine requirements, 
interviews, written tests of aptitude, knowledge, or ^kill, 
reference^checks, experience evaluations, etc., recom- 
mending selections and job plac^ents to management, 
etc. 

3. Employee relations and services function i.e., 
functions designed to mamtam employees* morale and 
productivity at a higljjevel (for example, administermg a 
formal or informal grievance proced'itreritfehtifying and 
recommending solutions for j)ersonnel problems such Is 
absenteeism, high turnover, low productivity, etc., ad- 

^mmistration of beneficial suggestions system, retirement, 
^pension, or insurar^e plans, jment rating system, etc.. 

Table C-3. Criteria for matching directors of personnel by level 



overseeing cafeterian^perations, recreational programs, 
industrial health and safety programs, etc.). 

In addition, positions -covered by this definition may, 
but do not necessarily, include responsibihties in the fol- 
lowing areas: , - . ' 

Employee training and development. 
Labor jelations activities which are confined mainly 
to the administration, interpretation, and application of 
those aspects of labor union contracts that arc^iiggntial- 
\^^ly of the type described under (3) above. May also parti- 
^n:ipa.te in bargaining of a subordinate natun^e.g.^ tC ne- 
gotiate detailed settlement of such matters as specific 
rates, job classifications, wotk rules, hiring or layoff pro- 
cedures, etc., within the btoad terms of a general agree- 
ment reached at higher levels, or to supply advice and 
information on technical points to the company's princi- 
pal representative. 

Equal employment opportunity (EEO), 
Reporting under the Occupational Safety and Health 
ActfO^HAj. 

Excluded are.positions m which responsibihty for actual 
contract negotiation \vith labor unions as the principal com- 
pany representative is a significant aspect of^the job, i.e., a 
responsibihty which serves as a primary basis for quahfica- 
tion requirements and compensation. 

Director of personnel jobs which meet the above defini- 
tion are classified, by level of work^ m accordance with the 
criteria shown in table C-3. 

*Insuffiaent data were obtained for level V to warrant presenta- 
tion of average salaneis. 



Number of employee?^ 
\Afork force serviced 


"Operations level" • 
personnel pirogram' 


Number of employees in 
wor|| force serviced 


" D evel opment' level " 
personnel program^ 


"Type A" 
organization 
serviced^ 


"Typ^ B" 
. organization 
serviced* ' 


"Type A" % 
organization 
serviced^ 


"Tvpe B" 
. organization 
serviced* 


250-750 


1 


II 


250-750 


II 


III 


1.000-5.000 .. 


II 


lil 


1.00a5.000 


III 


IV 


6.000-12.000 . . 


III 


IV 


6.tpO-1 2.000 


IV 


V 


1 5.000-25.000 


^ IV 


V 


15)000-25.000 


V 





' "Operation^ level" personnel program- 6 wector of p«rtonn«l 
servicing an organizational segn^ent (•.a., a plant)' of a cor^pany, 
where the basic personnel program poti^ies. plans, objectives, etc., 
are established at company headquartel-s or at tome other higher 
level between the plant and the company headquarters level. The 
personnel director's responsibility is to put these into operation at 
the^ local level, in such a manner es to most effectively serv* the 
local management needs. 

* "Development level" personnel program- Bwher 

(a) Director of personnel servicing an entire compeny (with 
or without subordmate establishments) where the personrmi- di- 
rector plays an important role in establishment o^ basic per 
sonnel policies, plens^ objectives,'' etc., for the compeny subject 
to policy direction and control from company officers, or (b) 
director of personnel servidlng an intermediete organizatKm be- 
low the company level, e g., a division or a subsidiary, to which a 
relatively complete delegation of oersonnel progranv plannlrtft 
and development responsibility is made. In this situation only 
basio4>olicy directiop Is given by the parent company end locel 
officers. The director of personnel hat eMentlelly the tame de- 
gree of latitude and rttponsibillty for esteblishmant of beslc per- 
sonnel policiet, plans, objective*, etc., at described above In (e). 

* 'Type A** organ ikntion sarvicad- motx jobs serviced do not 
present particularly difficult or unusual recruith>ent, job evaluation. 



or training problems because tha jobs consist of relatively easy-to- 
understand work processes, end an adequete labor supply is avail- 
able- These conditions are most likely to be four>d In organizations 
in which the work force end organicetionel structure ere relatively 
steble. 

* "Type 8" organization serviced-^ substantial proportion of 
the jo^s present difficult recruitment, job evelueiian, or training 
problems because the jobs Consist of hard-to-underttend work pro> 
cesses (e.g., professional, scientific, administreYMw* or technical), 
have herd-to-match skill requirements; ere in new or emerginjp occu- 
pations, or are extremely hard to' fill. These conditions are most 
likely to be found in'organizetions in which the work force, organi- 
zational structure, work prOtesaes or functions, etc., ere cdmQil- 
ceted or unstable 

NOTE There ere gaps between different degrees of ail three 
elements uted to determine job level matches. These gaps have been 
provided purpoy||^o allow room for judgment In^getting the beet 
overall job lev^KTiatch for each job. Thus, e Job w^ich services a 
work force of 850 err>ployees should be matched with level 1 1 if it is 
a personnel program operetions level job where the neture of the 
organization iervl^P teems to fell slightfy Aelow the definition for 
type B. Hovyever, the seme job should be metched with lavel I if the 
netura of the orgenization serviced clearly fells well within the def i-; 
nitibn for type A. 
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Chemists and Engineers 



CHEMIST 

Performs professional work in research, developoent, in- 
terpretation, and analysis to deternune the composition, 
molecular structure, and properties of substances; to devel- 
op or investigate new materials and^rocesses, and to inves- 
tigate the transformations which substances undergo. Work 
typically requires a^'B.S. degree in chemistry or the equiva- 
lent in approprlUe and substantial college leyel study of 
chemistry plus experience. 

Chemist I « ^ . 



General characteristics. This is the entry level of profes- 
sional work requiring a bachelor's degree in chemistry and 
no experience, ^r the equivalent of a degree in appro'pnate 
education and experience. Performs assignments designed 
to develop professional capabilities and to„ provide experi- 
ence in the application of training in chemistry as it relates 
to the company's programs. May also receive formal class- 
room or seminar type training. fTerminal positions are ex- 
cluded.) 



Direction received. Works'under close supervision. Re^^es 
specific an^letailed instructions as' to required tasks and 
results exp^H. Work is checko^ during progress, and is 
reviewed fo^ccuracy upon completion. ' 



Typical duties and responsibilities Performs a variety 'of 
routine tasks that are planned to provide experience and 
famiharization with the chemistry staff, methods, practices, 
and programs of the^ompany. The work includes a variety ' 
of routine ^Sltotive and quantitative analyses; physical 
tests to xietnlTime properties such as viscosity, tensile 
strength,* and melting point, and assisting more experienced 
chemists to gain additional knowledge thrpugh personal ob- 
servation and discussion. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Usually none. *• 



Chemist II , 

Genera! Characteristics. At this continuing developmental 
level, performs routine chemical work requiring selection 
and application of general and specialized methods, tech- 
Tiiques, and instruments cOTimcwiiy used in the laboratory^ 
and the ability to carry out instructions when less common 
or proposed methods or procedures are necessary. Requires 
work experience acquired in an entry l^vel position, or ap- 
propriate graduate level stu(Jy. For traimng and dcvelpp- 
mejital purposes, assignments may include some work that 
is typical of a higher level. (Terminal positions arc.cxclud- 
e.d.) ' r 



Ditection r^eived. Supervisor establishes the nature and 
extent of analysis required, specifies methods and criteria 
on new types of assignments, and reviews work for thor- 
oughness .of application of methods and accuracy of results. 

Typical duties and responsibilities.' Odrnes out a wide vari- 
ety of standardized methods, tejsts, and procedures. In ac-' 
cordance with specific iristructiorrs may carry out proposed 
and less common ones. Is expected to detect problems in 
using standardized procedures because bf'the conditiorl' of 
the sarnple, difficulties with the equipmerft, etc Recom- 
mends modifications of procedures, e.g., extending or cur- 
tailing the analysis or using alternate procedures, based on 
knowledge of the problem and pertinent available litera- 
ture. Conducts specified phases of research' fuoject^ a^an 
assistant to an experienced chemist. 

Respo(isibilit}' for the dtrection of others. May be assisted 
by a few aids or technicians. ^ " 



Chemist III * 

General characteristics. Performs a broad range of chemical 
tests and procedures utilized m ihe- laboratory, using judg- 
ment in the independent evaluation, selection, and adapta- 
tion* of standard methods and techniques. . May carry 
through a comple/e series of tests on a product in its differ- 
ent process stages. Some assignments require a specialized 
knowledge of one or two comrnon categories of related 
substances. Performance at thi^ leveF requires'developmen- 
tal experience in a professional position, or equivalent grad- 
uate level education. 

Direction received. On routine work, sup)ervisiqn is very 
gpneral. Assistance is furnished on ur^usual problems arid 
work is i^eviewed for application of souncl professional judg- 
ment. ' ^ * 

Topical iuties gnd responsibilities, in accordance with in- 
structions as to the nature of the problem, selects standard 
methods, tests or procedures; when necessary, develops or 
work^ out alternate or modified methods with supervisor's 
concurrence. Assists in research by analyzing samples or 
testing i^ew procedures that require specialized training be- 
cause (a) standard^cthods are inapplicable, (b) analytical 
findings njust be interpreted ui terrfis of compliance or non- 
corn plijince with standards, qr*(c) specialiftf^d §md advanced 
equipment and techniques must be edapted. 

Responsibility for the direction pf others. May supervise or 
coordinate the work ot a few technicians or aids, and be* 
•assisted by lower level chcrrtlsts. 



Chemist IV 

General characteristics. As 'a fully competent chemist mail 
. conventional aspects of the subject mjrtter of the functional 
area of the assignments, plans arid conducts worjc requiring 
(a) mastery, of speciahzed techniques, or ingenuity in select- 
ing and evaluating approaches to U/iforeseen or novel prob- 
lems, and (bjabihty to apply a research approach to the 
solution of a v^ude vanety.of problems arid to assimilate the 
details and" significance of chemical and physical analyses, 
procedures, and tests. Requires sufficient professional ex- 
perience to assure competence as^a fully trained worker: or, 
for positions primarily of a research nature, completion of' 
all requirements for a doctoral degree may be substituted 
for experience. 

Direction received, Independently perform^ most assign-, 
ments with "instructions as to th^ general results expected. 
Receives technical guidance on unusual or complex" prob- 
, lerhs and supervisory approjjjil on proposed plans for pro- 
jects 

■Typical duties and responsibilities Conducts laboratoo^ as- 
signments requiring the determination and evaluation of al- 
ternative procedures and the sequence of performing them. 
Performs complex, ^exacting,^ unusual analytical assignments 
requiring specialized knowledge of Techniques of products. 
Interprets results, prepares reports, and may provide techni- 
cal advice in specialized area.- ^ 

Responsibilit)l for the direction of others. May supervise a 
small staff of chemists and technicians. 

^ : * ' r 

Chemist V 

General characteristics. Participates m planning laboratory 
programs on th^ basis of specialized knowledge of problems 
and methods and probable value of results. May serve as an 
expert in a nrarrow specialty (e.g., class of chemical com- 
pounds, (Dr a class of products), making recommendations 
and conclusions which serve as the basis for undertaking of 
rejecting important projects. Devejopment of the ^knowl- 
edge and expertise, required for this level of work usually 
reflects progressive experience -through themist IV. 

Direction rece/V|jL Supervision and guidance relate'largel^- 
to overall object!^ critical issues, new concepts, and poli- 
cy matters. Consults with supervisor concerning unusual 
problems and developments. 

Topical duties and res^nstbilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing: (j;in a superWtory capacity, plans, organizes, and 
directs assigned lahpratory programs. Independently defines 
scope and criticjil elements of the projects.and selects ap- 
proaches to be taken. A substantial portion of the work 



supegfised is comparable' to that described for chdfmst IV. 
k (2) As individual researcher or wprker^ carries out projects 
requiring dev^opment of new or highly modified scientific 
techniques and procedures, extensive knowledge of special- 
ty, and knowledge of related scientific fields. 

Responsibility for 1^ direction of others. Supervises, co- 
ordinates, and *views the work of a small staff of chemists 
and technidans engaged in varied research and development 
projects, or a larger group performing routine analytical 
work. Estimates personnel needs and schedules and assigns 
work to rfieet completion date.^ Or, as individual researcher 
or worker, may be Assisted on' projects by other chemists or 
technici^s. 

Chemist VI V ' ^ - 

General characteristics Performs work requiring leadership 
and expert knowled^b in ^ specialize^ field, product, or 
process. Formulates"an^ conducts a systematic attack on'a 
problem area of considerable scope and complexity which 
must be approached through a series of complete and con- 
ceptually related st J&es, or a number of projects of lesser 
scope. The problems are cornplex because they are dfifficult 
, to define and require unconventional t)r novel apprx)aches 
, or have other difficult features. Maintains haison vm^ indi- . 
viduals and'un/ts within and outside the organization^, wit K 
responsibility for acting independently on technical matters 
pertaining to the field. Work at this level usually requires 
ej^tensive progressive experience including work comparable 
to chemist V. 

• • • 

Direction received, Si/pemsion received is essentially "ad-, 
ministratiye, with assignn^nts given in termy or broid gen- 
eral objective^ aad hmits. * - ^ 

Typical duties and responsibilities One or both of. the fol- 
lowing (l)In a supervisory capacity (a) plans, develops, 
coordinates, and directs a number of larg^ an(} important 
projects or a project of major scope -and imp<Jttance, or 
(b).is responsible for, the entire chemidH^ogram of a Com- 
pany r when the program is of limited complexity and 
scope. Activities supervised are of sudi a scope that they^ 
reqflire a few (3 to 5) subordinate supervisors ©r team lead- 
ers with at least one in a position comparable to level V. 
(2) As individual resci^her or worker determines, con- 
. 'ceives, plan$, and condiiol|gprojects of major importance to 
• the company. Applies a high degr^ of originajity and inge- 
nuity in adapting, extending, and synthesizing existing the- 
ory, principles, and techniques into original cpmbinatiorts 
and configurations. -May *se/ve as a consultant to other 
chemists i/f specialty. . ' - . ' 

kesponsibility for the direction of others. Plans.^organizes, 
an^ supervises the work oT a staff^^jyierfiists and techni- 
cians, gvlluates progress of the staf^rfW results obtained, 



and recommends jnajor changes to achieve oVferaii objec- 
tives. Or,^ individual 'worke«)r researcher, may be assisted 
.on individual projects by otHli chefliists tr te^fiuiiciaiis. 



in positions comparable to chemist VI; or, as individual 
researcher ^d consultant, m^y be assisted on individual 
projects by other chemists and technicians. 



Chemist.Vrt • / ^-Chemist VIII 

General c/w rA7a;'«//cT'--M a k»s^ decisions and recommenda- / G 
'tions thatp»are recognized as authoritative and have an im- 
•pprtant impagt on exlenswe chemical activities. Initiates 
* apd maintains extensive contacts with k^y chemists and 



General characterislics. Makes decisibrrs and recommenda- 
tions Uiat are authoritative aj^d have a far-reaching impact 
on extensive chenikal and related activities of the com- 
pany. Negotiates critical and controversial issues with top 



QlTicials of^ther or^niziitions and companies, 'requiring leve|^etrcTmsts and officers of other organizations and com- 
> skill in persuasion and negotiation of critical issues. AVthis • ofl!Ws. Individuals. at this level have demon^ated a high 
level in^dividuals'will' have demonstrated creativity, *for^*i-^egree of creativity, foresi^t, and mature judgment in 
.' sight,. and niature-judgment in anticipating and solving un * ' 

precedented^cheml?al problems, determining program ob 
•fe;tives^and re'qiiirement.s^^gani2{ng programs and pro 
- jects, and developing s^ jndl|i||^|^fdes for diverge chem- 
ical acUVjties. ' . f 



Direc 
tion 



xiiSh^eceivedT Rec( 




planning, organizing, and gunfing extensive chernica(j pro- 
grams and activities ofoutstanding novelty and importance. 



Direction received. Receives general administrative direc- 



tion. 



ceives generaf administptive direc- 



, XypAaktluties and r.esponstbihties. One oxAox\t of the fol- 
^ ' lowing. .(1 ) In a supervisory c^Str^ responsible foY 
-*{a)an impbmmtHS'egment of a chemicarprogra^fcf^ a com- 
_ ^ pany with extensive and^diversifjed scientific requirements, 
^ • or (b) the-entir^ chemical program of a company where the 
' • * pi^rapi is more limited in scape. The o^all chemical prro- 
igra'ip contains critical problems" the salufion of wttich yt- 
qiuses major technologK^al advances and opens the^ay^r 
extensive related development Makes authoritative techni- 
cal recommendation^ concerning' the scie^fitific objectives 
s and levels^f work 'which will be most profitable in light of 
( company requirements and scientific end industrial trends 
^d dfevelopnjent^. Reoohimerids facihties, personnel, and 

• , funds required. (2) Aslndivi'dual reseaxch^r and consultant, 
selects problems for jesearch to further the.compiiny's ob- 
jectives: Conpejves and' plans investigations in whicl^Jhe - 
^ Phenomena i^n^principles are not adequately understood, 
^'^and wbere few w contradictoi^ scientific precedents or re- 
sult's are-avajlable for r^rence /Outstanding creativity and 
- , mature judgment are reqoired to devise hypotheses and 
techniques of experimentation and to interpret results. As a 
lei^er and authority in the company, in broad ^t\6{ 
specializaiion, or in ij- narrow but mteosely specialized one, 
advises the;, head of a large laboratory or company officials^ 
on complex aspects ot e^ji^remely l)roa6an^mportant pro-^ 
' grams. Has responsi*)i1ity fpT exploring, ev^uating, ajid jus- 
. ^rfyin^ proposed ^and ciurrent programs and projects and* - 
^urniihinf advice on linujually complex and novel problems 
^in tl/e specialty field ^Typically will have contributed inno- 
^vations (e.g., tecfiiflq|^, products, procedures) which are 
regarded a§ significaplWlvances'ift tfie field. 

Responsibility' for the direction of others - Directs several • 
,/ /wbprdinafe ^pervrsors-or team leaders, some ofj^vttq/n are 

^ ^1 
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Jypical duties and responsibilities One or both q^J^e fol-^ 
lowine (1 ) In a supervisory capacity is responsible for 
(a) th^itye chemical program of a corapan]^^vhlch is of 
mode/ate scope, or (b) an imporl^t segment of a chemical 
program of a company with very extensive and hi^ly diver- 
sified scientific^r^quiremejrts, where program^ are of such 
complexity ^d sdope'that they ar^f critical importai^M^ 
to overalf operations and include piWIems of extraordini^r 
difficulty that have resisted solution. Decides the kind and 
exteid of chemical programs needed to accorfiplish the ob^ 
jectives of the company, for choosing the sciefkific ap- 

* proaches, for planning and organizing facilities an^ pro^ 
grams, 'and for inttrpreting results. (2) As individual - re- 
sear*(;h|^ and consultant formulates and guiJes the attaclc on 
problem? of exceptional difficulty and marked importance y 
tx) the company andAr industry. Problems are character ' 
izecf by the lack of scientific pr^edentj and source materi 
als, or the lack of success of paor research and analysisr so 
that their solution would represent an advance of great si 
nificanc^ and'in>portdnce. Performs advisory and consulM/ig> 
work for the company as a recognized authorfty'for bfopd 
program areas of considerable riovelty and importa/ice. Has 
made contributions such as new' protluctsVor techniques, 
development of processes, etc.,AvhKh 'i^re regarded as major 
advances inthe field. ' ^ . 

• Responsibility for the direction of aUf^s. SupervlSelj^veral 
subordinate supervisors or team lipders some of whose posi- 
tions are comparable to chemist VII, or individual re- 
searchers some of whose positions are comparable to chem- 
ist VII and sometlmeis chemist VIJI. As an individual re- 
searcher and consultant may be assisted on individual proj- ' 
.ects by other^hemi^ts or techl^ians. ^ 

.NOTE IndividualSi iri |UByof a Company's chemical 
'progratn'may match any of AveraLof the survey job levefls, 
'depending on the' size and /complexity of chemical^ pro- 
^r^s. .Excluded /rom the definition are: (1) Cfiemists in 
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charge of prograjns so exterj^sive^aod comply (e.g.) consist-' 
ing of highly diversified or unusually novel products and 
' procedures) that one or more subordinate supervisclSr 
chemists are petforming at level VIH; (2) individuals whose 
decisions have direct and substantia^ffect on setting policy 
for the organization (included, however, are supervisors 
c^ing the "kind and extent of chemical prpgrams'! within 
broad guidelines set at higher levels);- (3) individual re- 
searchers and consultants who ar« recQgnized as national 
and/or^ international ^thofitie§^^d scientific leaders in 
very broad aitas of scientific intelfest and investigation. 

— ENGINEER , ' ' * , * ' 

^ Performs p^fessional work in research, development, 
"djwign, testing, analvsis, Npfoduc^on, construction^ maint- 
enance, operation, pMmmjjj|g, survey /estimating, application, 
or standardization of ^gineering , facilities, systems, struc- 
tures, processes, equipment devices, or^ateriaTs i;equinng 
knowledge of the science and ^ri by which materials, natu- 
ral resources, and power are made useful. Work typically 
requires a B.S. degree in engineering of the equivalent in 
combined" education and oxp^rience. (Excluded are: Safety 
engineers, indiKtrial engineers, quality control engineers, , 
sales engineers, a^Kengineers whose primary' responsibiUty 
is to be in charge W nonprofessional maintenance work.)' 

' Engineer I ^" • ^ 

General characteristics. This -is the entry l^vel of profas- 
, , sional work requiring a bachelqj^s degree in engineering and 
' /no experience, or'the equivalent of a degree in appropriate 

educatio^i^nd expenence. Performs assignments designed 

to de ve 1 op^ profession at wo riHcnowledges and abilities. Mky 

^Iso receive fbrmal classroom or. semirrar-type training. 

(Terminal positions are excluded.) ^ s 

Direction received. Works under clos6 super vfsibn. Receives 
specific ^nd detailed instructions as to required tasks and 
i^lBm^ expected. Work unchecked during progress and is 
♦evi^wed for accuracy "Upon completion. ** '( 

^ . , ...... r • ^ c l-^tfTYolves conventional ty^es of plans, investigations, surveys) 

Typical duties. and resopnsibilities. Performs a variety oi/< \ . .. ..i/. i r 

_ ^* ' , T ^ J * .J * striictures, or equipment with relatively few cocupex fea- 

^^OulAY\t tasks that-are- planned to provide experience^rta ^ 7 . . . ^ f ' mr 

, . . rr J " tures for wmch there are precedents. -Assignments usually 

ia^lude one or more of the following. Equipment design 
* and ^M«lopment, test of^materrals, preparation of specifica- 
tionS) pr research investigations, report prepara- 

tion^ and Qthef activities of limitd^ scope requiring knowl- 
edge* of principles and techniques commonly employed in 
the specific Harrow af^a of assignments. 

i Responsibility '/or the direction of others. May supervise or 
coordjr\ate the work of drafters, technicians, and others 
who assist in specific assignments. 



frying, out a sequence of Wl.ated engineering tasks. Limited 
, exercise of judgment is required on details of york and in 
niaking preliminary sel^btoils a^ adaptations of engineer- 
*-.ing *altemati«#s. .Requijres woik experience acquired in an / 
Gentry levef posjtion,yOr appropriate graduate level study. 
For'traimj^'an(|^|||jfcpmental purposes, assignments may 
include sbmef^WOTrthaf is typical of a higbelr level. (Termiji 
nal positions are excluded*.) , ' ^"^^^ . 

Direction, received, Supervisor screens assignme/ifs for *un us- 
ual or difficult problems and ..selects techniques andproce-* 
dures to bh applied on jy^Rroutine work. Rece/ves close 
,sypervision on new aspects of assignments. ' A ^ 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Usyig prescribed meth- 
ods, performs specific and hmited po'rtions-'of a broader 
assignment of an experienced engineer. Applied standard 
practices and techniques in* specific situations, adjusts anlP 
correlates data, recognizes discippancies in results, 'and fol- 
lows operations through a series of related detailed steps pr 
processes. ^ . . * 

Responsibility^ for the direction of others. May. be assisted 
by a few aids or technicians. 

Engineer III \ * ' 

Generdf characteristics. Independently evaluates, selects, 
and applies standard engineering techniques, "procedures, 
and cr^fria, using judgment in making minor adaptations 
and modiij^tions. Assignments have dear ind specified ob- 
jectives an^equire the investigation of a limited number of, 
variables. Performang/ at this level require developmental 
experiervce in ajptof'ny^nal position, or equivalent graduate 
^ level education. ' 




Direction received. Receives instructions on specific assign- 
ment objectives, complex features, and possible solutions^ 
•Assistance is furnished on unusual problems and wOrk is 
reviewed for application of sound professionaL|ttd0i)ent. 

Typical duties and, responsibilities.* Performs work wKich 



famijianzation with the engineering staff, methods, prac- 
ticest.aivi programs of the company. 

% 

Engineer 



Responsibility for im direction of others. Usually none. 



II 



General characteristics. At this' coniinuiftg d^^|opmental 
level, pctorms routine engineermg work requiring applica-' 
lioft of standard techniques, procedures, and criteria in cat- 
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Engineer IV ' ' ^ 

Vicneral characteristics As a fully competent engineer in all 
conventionai aspects of the subjiect matter or the functional 
area of the asligiiments, ^lans and conducts work requirmg 
judgment m the independent evaluation, selection, and sub# 
, stantidl adaptation and modification of standard tech- 
niques, procedures, and criteria. Devises new approaches to 
-probJenis encountered'. Requires sufficient professional ex- 
penencti U) assure competency as a fully trained worker, or, 
fop positions primarily Dfa research nature, completion of 
all 'requirements for a doctoral degree may be substituted 
for experjenc'e ^ 

Dinxtum - received independently performs most assign- 
ments. with instruitions as to the general results expected. 
Receives technical guidance on unusual or ct)mplex prob- 
lems 4fid supervisory approval on proposed plans for 
lects 



or D|r 
s,^irr' 



Typical duties and* tespon^'bilmes Plans, schedules," 
ducts, or coordinafes detailed phases of the engineering 
work in a parfol a major project or m a total project of 
moderate scope Performs work which invDlves converttion- 
. al engineering practice but. may include a variety of com- 
plex te;ftur(js such a\ ct)nfl]cting deslgo requirements, un- 
suitabilit\ ot^standard materials, and difficult coordination 
teqiiirement.s Work requires a broad knowledge of prece- 
dents in the specialty area and a good knowledge ol princi- 
iples and practices of related specialties^ 

Responsibility for the direction oj others May supervise a 
tew engineers t)r technicians on assigned work \ 

Engineer V * 



(kneral tharact eristics Applies intensive and diveruijed 
knowledge ot engineering principles aild' practices in^broad 
areas of assignn^nts and rela;ed fields. Makes decisions in- 
dependently on engineering problems and methods, and ^ 
represents the organization jn conferences to resolve impor- 
tant qiies<ions and to plan and coordinate work. Requires 
.the use of. advanced .techn.ques and^the modification and 
exten«Iorr|iMheories, pr^pts, and practiass of own field 
^lid relatecT'swnces and disciplines. The knowledge and 
expertise required for thfs leVel uf work usually resuj^ from 
progressive "experience, including work comparable toengi- 
neer IV. , / - 



dinates, and directs a large and important engineering pro- 
ject or a number of small projects with^any complex fea- 
tures. A substantial, portion of the work supervised is com- 
parable to that described for engineer (2)As individual 
•researcher or worker carries out complex or novel assign- 
ments requiring the development of nev^or improved tech- 
niques and procedures. Work is expected to result in, the 
developmAt. of new or refined equipment materials, pro- 
cesses, products, and/or scientificf methods. (3) As staff 
specialist ^ev^ops and evaluates plans and criteria for a 
variety of projects and activities to be carried out by others. 
Assesses the feasibility and soundness of proposed engineer- 
ing evaluation tests, products, or equipment when necessary 
data are insufficient or confirmation by testing is advisable. 
Usually performs as a staff advisor and co«(isultant as to a 
technical specialty, a type of#acility or equipment, or a 
program futiction. ^ 

^Responsibility for the direction of others Supervises, coor- 
dinates, and' reviews the work of a small staff oTeTfwn'eers 
and technicians, estimates personnel needs and schea^Jes, 
and assigns work to meet complet^n date. Or. as indivic 
researcher or staff specialist may be assisted ori'^projects by 
other engineers or technicians 

Engineer VI 

Ckneral characteristics Has full technical /esponsibility for 
- interpreting, organizing, executing, and coordinating assign- 
ments. Plans and develops engineering projects concerned 
with unique or controversial problems which have an im- 
•portant effect on major company programs. This involves 
exploration of subject area, definition of scope and selec- 
tion of problems for investigation, and development of nov- 
el concepts and approaches. Maintains liaison with individu- 
als^ and units within or outside the* organisation, with re- 
sponsibility for acting independently on technical matters - 
pertaining to own fielcj- Work at Jhis level usually requires 
extensive progresslie experience including work comparable 
to engineer V. 

Direction received. Supervision received is essentially ad- 
ministrative, with assignments given in terms of broad gen- 
eral objectives and limits. / 

Typical duties ana resffonsibihties. One or more of the fol-. 
lowing-^ (1) In -a supervisory capacity ta) plans, develops,, 
coordinates, andxii^cts a number of large and important 
projects or a project of major scope and irhportance, or 



f K'^'j*"-^^ ^" " vjj nidjui sLUf^c anu iinponance, or 

Direction received Supervision and guidance relate 'largely ^ (b) is responsible for the entire engineering program of a 



tc^overall objectives; critical issues, new concepts, and polb 
cy matters Consults with supervisor concerning unusual 
problems <ind'dwelopments 

typical duties and responsibilities One or more of the foN 
lowing (l)ln a supervisory capacity plans, develops^coor- 



company when the program u of limited .complexity and" 
scope. Extent of responsibilities generally require^a few (3 
to 5)*subordinate supervi|ors or team leaders with at 'least 
one in a position comparable to level V. (2) As indi\adual^ 
researcher 'or worker conceives, plans, and conduc^^ rc<M 
search in problem areas of considerable scopfc and com- - 
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plexity. The problems must approached throu^ a series 
of complete and^' conceptually related studies, are difficult 
to define, require unconventional or novel.approaches, and 
require sophisticated research techniques. Avatlable guicjes 
and precedents V(>n tain critical ga^s, are only partially relat- 

^ ed to the problem, or may be largely lacking due to' the 
novel ttrSracter of the project. At this tevel, the individual 
researcher -genjex^Hy will have contributed inventions, new 
designs, or techniques which are of material significanoe in * 
the solution of import<mt problems. (3) As^a^staff specialist 
serves as the technical specialist for the ^organizahon (divi- 
sion o{ company) in the application of advanced theories,' 
concepts, principles, and processes for an assigned atea of . 
responsibility -(i.e., subject matter, function, type of Jacihty 

^(,^^quipment, or product). Keeps abreast pi new scil^ntific' 
methoSs and (developments affecting the organization for 
the purpose of recommending changes in emphasis of pro- 
gums or new pfogrims warranted by such developments . * 

Responsibility fot the direction of others Plans, orgatiiaeS, 
and supervises the work of a staff of engineers and techni- 
cians. Evaluates prctg!fti- v/f-ihe staff and results obtained,', 
and recommends major changes to achieve overall objec- 
tives. Or, as in dividual researcher or staff specialist may be 
assisted on individual^ projects by other engineers or techni- 
cians } 



func)s , required t^ carry oo^Ppgrams which are directly 
related with and directed toward fulfillment of^verall com- 
pany objectives. (2) As individual researcher and consultant 
IS a recognized Jeader and authonty in the company m a' 
broad area of specialization or in a narrow but intensely 
specialized field. Selects research problems to further the 
^:omj)any's obje<:tives> Conceives and plans investigations of 
broad afeas of considerable novelty and importance for 
^ which engineering precedents are jacking in areas critical to 
the overal^engineering program, is consulted extensively by 
asso^tes and others, with a high degree of reliance placed 
on the incumbent's scientific interpretations and advice. 
Typically, will have contnbuted*inventit)n§^ncw designs, cir 
techmqdes whi«Ji are regarded as major advances in the 
field; • . '* ^ 

Respons{bihty for the direction of others. Direct? several 
subordinate supervisors or team leaders, some gf whorn are 
in positions comparable to engineer VI, or, as individual 
researcher and consultant, may be assisted on individual 
projects by othe; engineers and technicians. 

Engineer. VII h ^ 

GeneraL characteristics Makes decisions and recommen^- 
tions that are recognized as aulfioritaftve and have a far- 
' reaching impact on extensive engineering and rela^ted activi- 
ties of the company. Negotiates critical and controversial 
issues with top level engineers and officerS'Of other or^ni- 
zations and companies. Indmduals at this levd demonstrate 
a high degree of creativity, fore&iglvt. and ruatiift jtidgment 
in planning, organizing, an^ guidrng extensive engineering 
programs and activities of ou^tandmg novelty and impor- 
tance. 

Direction received. Recerv^ general administrative direc- 
tion. 



Engineer VII 



General characteristics Makes ^decisions and re'commenda- 
tions that are recognized as autlioritaUve and -have an im- 
portant impact on extensive engiileering activities Initiates 
and maintains extensive' contacts wUil key engineers and 
officials of other organizji'tions and companies, requiring 
skill in persuasion and negotiation of critical iKues. At this 
>(evel individuals will have derhonstrated creativity, fote- 
^sigKj^and mature eBgineering judgment in anticipating and 
solving unprecedented engineering problems, determijjpig 
program objectives and requirements, organizing programs 
and projects and^developing standards and guides Vr di- 
verse engineenng activities 

Directum} received Receives general administrative direc- 
tion.^ ^ 

Typical duties and responsibilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing ( I ) In a supervisory capacity is responsible for 
(a) an important segment of the engineering program of a 
company with extensive and diversifi^|pngineerihg require- 
ments, or (b)th€ entire engineering prograrp of a company 
wher\ It re more limited in scope. The overall enjgineering 
program contains critical problems the solution of which 
requires major technological advances and opens the way 
for extensive related development. Extent o^^ponsibili- 
ties generally requires several subotdinate orpnizational 
segments or teams. Recomm^ds facilities, personnel, and 



f y pica t duties and responsibilities^ 
lowing 



5ne or both of the fol- 



(i)In::^a supervisory capacity is responsible for 
(a) an important segment of a very extensive and highly 
tiiversified engineering proigram of a con^any, or (b) the 
entire engineering program of a company when the program 
IS of moderate scope. The programs are cPP^iich complexity 
and scope that they ape gf critical importance to overall 
objectives, include problems of extraordinary difficulty 
that often have resisted solufion, and consist o^geyeral 
segments requiring subordinate supervisors. Is responsible 
for deciding the kind and ex^^ntof ^gineexing and related 
prograng needed to accomplish tfie objectives of the com- 
pany, 'for cloosing the scientific approaaps^ for planning 
and organizing facilities and pro^ram^, ^Hfor interpreting 
results. (2) As individual researcher anc^insultant formu-' 
lates and guides the attack or) pr4)blems of exceptional diffi- 
culty and marked importance to' the company or indtlsjry. 
Problems are characterized by their lack of saentific prece- 



derfis and source material, or l^ck of success of •prior re- 
search and analysis so that their solution would represent 
an advanor of great ^^ificance and importance. Performs 
-^advisory and consulting work for the company as a recog- 
^y.nized lithority for broad program areas or in an intensely 
Sjjecializecl area of conSlttn^fek novelty and importance. • 



Responsibility for the directajn aj others Supervises several 
subiordinate supervisors or tdam leaders some of whose posi- 
tioFis are comparable to ep^neof ^11, or irxiividual research; 
ers some of whose positLns are comparable to engineer VII 
and sometimes engineer vTTTr'As an individual researcher 
tind consultant may be assi^ett oi] individual projects by 
other engineers or technicians > 



r 



NOTE. Individuals in charge of a company's engineering 
program may match any of several of the survey job levels 
depending on the size and complexity of en|ineenng pro- 
grams. Excluded from the definition arr fl) Enginomsm 
charge of programs so expensive and. complex (e,g,, consis- 
ting of research and tievelopmenr on a vanity of complex 
products or systtmswith numerous hovel comp^onents) that 
^one or more su^ordinate,supervisory engineers are perforn)- 
ing at level ^III, (2) individuals whose decisions have direct 
and Substantial effect ori settin^olicy for the organization 
(include^however, are supervisors deciding the **kind and 
extent ofelSneerin^ anjl related prograijis" within broad 
guidelines set at higher levels), i3) individual researchers 
and consultants who are recognized as national and/or in- 
ternational authorities and scientific leaders in ve'ry b^d 
areas of scientific interest and^yestigatwn. 



ENGINEERIN 



icyTi 



Technical Support 



TECHNICIAN 



To be ci)vered by these definitions, employees, must 
nicct qU af the following criteria ( 1 ) Provides semiprofes- 
sional tethnical support for engineers working in ^ch areas 
as research, design, deveiupment, testing, or manufacturing 
process improvement •(2) Work pertains Vc electrical, elec- 
tronic, t)r mechanical components or equipment. "fT^He- 
quired to have some knowltdge of saience or engineering. 
{t.xdudes productitm or n^ntenance workers, quality; con*, 
trol testers, craft workers, drafters, designers, and engi- 
neers,) ^ 



also be reviewed in process Performs, af this level, one or a 
combination of such typical duties *as 

AssCTnbles or conftnicts simple or standard tjquip- 
ment or parts May service or repau»simple instruments 
or equipment. 

Cpnducts a variet> of standardised tests, -may prepare 
test specimens, sets up and operates standard test equip- 
meiU,4'ecords test data, • 

Ex|racts engineering da^a from various prescribed 
sources, processes the data following' well-de f Lied meth- 
ods, presents the data in prescribed' form. 



Engineering Technician III 



Engtrteermg Technician I ^ 

Performs simple routine tasks under close supervision or 
from detailed procedures. Work is checked in process or on 
completion. Performs, at this level, one or a combination of 
such typical duties as ^ ' , 

Assembles or installs equipment or parts requiring 
simple wiring, soldenng, or connecting, 
* Performs simple* or routine tasks or tests such as ten- 
sile or hardness tests, operates ^nd adijusts simple test 
equipment , records test data, 

Gathers and maintai^ specified records of engineer-" 
ing data such as tests, drawings, etc., performs computa- 
^ tions by substituting numb^ in . specified forwiulaJf 
pjots data and draws simple c^ps and graphs. 

Engineering Technician II 



Performs assignments that are not completely standard- 
ized or prescribed. Selects or adapts standard procedures or 
equipment Receives initial mstructions. equipment require- 
ments,, and advice from supervisor or engineer, teciinical 
adequacy of completed Work is checked. Performs/ at tins 
level. One or a combination of such typical duties as 

Constructs components, subunits, or simple models 
or adapts standard equipment. May troubleshoot and 
correct mal^nctions, s 

Cond*ucts* Various tests or experiments whicll may re- 
quire minor modifications in test setups or procedures, 
selecHy sets up, and operates stai)dard test equipment 
apd records test data, , 

Extracts and compdes a variety of engineerin=g da^4, 
processes or computes data usmg specified formulas and 
procedures. Performs routine analysis to check appbca- 
bility, accuracy ^and reasonableness of data 



. Performs-standardized or prescribed assignments involv- 
ing a sequence •f related oper^tiQns. Follows standard work 
. methods or explicit instructions: technical adequacy of rou- 
tine work is reviewed on completion, ndnroutine work mray 



Engineerir»g Technician tV 

PerJ^orms nonroutine assignments of substantial variety 
and. complexity. Receives objectives »and technical advica 
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from 'supervisor or engineer; work is reviawed for technical* 
' adequacy. May bJyssist^d by lower l^vel technicians. Per- 
,^^ins, ^t this level, one or a combination of such typical 
'Mfeiesas* ^ , 

[ Works on limited segment of development project, 
V constructs e'xpehmental or prototype ^j^els to meet 

enguieering requirements, conducts tests or experiments; ' 

records and evaluates data and reports findings;^ 

Conducts tests pr experiments requirmg selection ahd 

adaptation or modification of test equipment and test 

procedures; records data, analyzes data an^ prepares test 

reports; 

Compiles and computes a variety of engine^jpig data; 
may analyze test and design data, develops or prepares 
schematics, designs^ specifications, parts lists, or makes 
recomntendations regarding these items. May review de- 
signs, or specifications for adequacy . ' 



Engineering technician V a 

> Performs nonroutii^e and complex a^gnmcnts involving 
sponsibiivty for planning and conducting a'complete pro- 
ject of relatively limited scppe^or a portion of a larger and 
. more diverse project. Selects and adapts plans, techniques, 
designs, or layouts. May coordinate porrigns*of overall as- 
signments, reviews, analyzes, and integrate4 the technical 
work^ others. Supervfsor ^ pr(5fessionai engineer outlines 
objectives, jpquir*ements, and design approaches: completed 
work is reviewed for technical adequacy and satisfactioh of 
^equirerpfnts. May be assisted by lower level technicians. 
PeVformi at this level, one or a combination of ;^iich typical 
duties 

Designs, develops, • and constructs major units, de- 
vices, or equipment , conducts tests or expenments; ana- 
lyzes results and redesigns or modifies equipment to im- 
prove perfprmance. reports results. 

Plans or assists in planning tests to evaluate equip- 
ment performance. Determmes test requuements. equips 
' Wnent modification, >and test procedures, conducts tests, 
analyzes and evaldates data, and prepares reports on 
findmgs and recommendatfbns^ \ 

Reviews and analyzes a variety of engineenng data to 
' determine requirements to meet engineenng objectives, 
may calculate design data, prepares layouts, detkiled*^ 
spetiHcations, parts lists, estimates, procedures, etc. May 
check and analyze drawmgs or equipment to dctermme* 
adequacy of drawmgs and design. 

# 9 W 



DRAFTERS 



Drafter-tracer 



Copies -plans and drawmgs prep^ed by others by placing 
' twcing cloth or paper over cfrawmgs and tracing with jjrn'or 
pencil. TDoes not include tracing hmif'^'ro |Jans pnmarily 
consisting^ o£ straight hnes and a large scalft not requinng 
' close delineation.) ^ ^ ' • 

^ ' AND/OR 



Prepwes simple or repetitive drawing$%f easily visualized 
Items. Work is closely supervised during progress. • ' 

Drafter I ' • 

- Prepares detail drawmgs of single units or parts for engi- 
^ neering, construction, manufactunng, o\ repair* purpo^s. 
Types of dfawings prepared include isometric projections 
(depicting three dimensions in accurate scale) and sectional 
' viejvs 16 clarify positioning of components and convey 
needed information. Consolidates details from^a number of 
^ sources and adjusts or trai^sposes scale as required. Suggest- 
ed methods of approach, appU^'able precedents, and advice 
on source 'materials are given with mitial assignments, in- 
structions^are less complete when assignments recur. Work 
may be spot checked dunng progress. 

Drafter 11 

^Mforms nonroutine and complex drafting assignments 
ij^^pequire the application of most of the standardized 
^^W^ techmques regularly used. Duties typically involve- 
such work as: Prepares working drawings of subassen:U)Ues 
with irregular shapes, multiple functions, and precise posi- 
tional re^tionships between components, prepares architec- 
tural drawirfgs for construcfio^n of a building'including de- 
drawings of foundations, ^wall sections, floor plans, and 
f. Uses accepted formulas arul manuals in making-neces- 
«ary computations to determine quar^tities'of materials to 
be. used, load c^pacuies, strengths, stresses e^. Receives ' 
, mitial instructions, reqi^j/ements. and advice from supcrvi-< 
wW: Completed work is checked for technical adequacy. 
' ' » 

Drafter IH 

Plans the, graphic presentation of complex items having ^ 
distinc^vejfesign feat^ures that differ significantly from es- 
tablisheadrafting precedents. Works in close support with 

* the design originator, and may recomnWnd minor design 
changes, Analyzes the effect of ^ach change on the details 
of form, function, and positional relationships of compo- 

^nts and pafts. Works with a minimum of supervisory' as- 
sistance Completed work is reviewed by design on^nator 
for consistency with prior engineering determinations. May 
either pre'pare drawm^, or direct their preparation "by low*, 
erievel drafters. • 



COMPUTER jOPER AWfT 

Monitors j\<i operates the control console of a d^^tal 
computer,' ijr accordance With* operating instructions, to 
process data. Work is c)iaractcrized by the following 

'Studied oper9ting instructions to detenryne equip- 
m^t ytvp needed, ) 
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Loads equipment with required items (tapes, cards, 
paper, etc J; ' 

Switches necc^wy auxiliary equipm*ent ikto system; 

Starts and Derates cpmputer,/ • 

Responds to operating instmictions aocV computer 
output instructions, ..^-s" I * * ^ 

' ^ Reviews error mfessage>^d^akes corrections during 
operation or refers problef 

Maintains oj^rating record. ' 

. May test-run new or modified programs and assist in 
modifying systems or programs. Included within the scope 
of thii definition are fully quahfied computer operators, 
'trainees working to become fully qualified operators,' and 
lead op^frators providing technical assistance to lower level 
op&rators. 



Compu^r Operatorl 

/ Work assignments consist* of on-the-job training 
Times augmented by classroom tr^nirVg). Operat-or is 
ed^detaiied wHiten or oral guidance before and du' 
-5ignments and is under close personal supervision. 

Computer Operator i I 



me- 
d-. 
as- 



*Work assignments typically are established production 
runs, (i.e.. programs which pre^nt-few operatmg problems) 
executed by*spa^ process'ing (i.e., one prpgram is processed 
aJl^time). Iru response to computer output instructions or 
ew|P col'ldition^ applies standard operating or corrective 
procedure. Refers problems which do hot respond to pre-- 
pianwd procedure 

* • » * • 

Computer Operator III 4 

w\jrk assignments are characterized by the frequent in- 
troduction of^ew programs, apphcations, and procedures 
(i.e., situations »which require the operator to --adapt to a 
variety of probiems> executed by serial piocessing. In re- 
sponse to computer output instructions or<rror conditions, 
applies standard K)perating or conective procedure. Refers 
problems which do not respond to preplanned procedure. 

OR 

c^}^JsSf)g^rr\tnis typically are e'stablished piftduction 
runs (i.e., programs which present few operating problems) 
exe.cuted by serial processing. Selects from a variety of stan- 
dard setup and opera'ting procedures. In resp<5nJe to com- 
puter output instructions or,error conditions, deviates from 
standard procedures if standard procedures do not provide ' 
a solution. Then refets or aborts jJipgrara. 
' OR 
Work assignments^ are e^blished production runs (i.e., 
pfograms wfuch presenj few operating problems) executed « 
by multiprocesfing (i.e., simultaneous procetsing of two or 
more programs). In response to computer output in- 



structions or error conditions, applies standard operating or 
corrective procedure.' Refers problems which do not re- 
spond to preplanned procedures. 

Computer Operator IV ' , 

Work assignments are characterized by the frequent in- 
troduction of new {programs, apphcations,' and procedures 
(i.e.,, Situations which require the operator, to adapt to a 
variety of problems) executed by serial processmg. Selects 
from a variety of standard setup and ope raung procedures. 
In response to computer output instructions or error condi- 
tions, deviates from standard procedures if standard proce- 
dures dp not provide a solution. Then refers problems or 
aborts program. 

O/? • . ' 

^^rk assignments, are characterized by the ffiqner^ in- 
troduction of -new programs, applittitions, and procedures 
(i.e., situations which require the operator to adapt to a 
varfety -'of problems) executed by multiprocessing. In re- 
sponse to computer output instructions or error conditions, 
applies standard operating or corrective procedufS. Refers 
problems which- do not respoi)d to pre^lanrled procedu/e'. 

\york assignment^^are estabhshed production runs, (i.e^ 
programs which present few dperating problems) executed 
by multipwKessing. Sele^t^ from a variety of standard" setup 
and operating procedures. In response to computer output 
instructions or error conditions, deviates from'standard pro- 
cedures if' standard procedure^ do not provide a solution.' 
Then tefers problems or aborts program. . ^ i 



Computer Operator V 



Work assignments are characterized by the frequent test- 
"ing-aud introduction of new programs, applications, and 
procedures* (i.ei, situations whv:h require the Operator to 
adapt to a vanety.of problems). In responding to computer 
output instructions and error conditions or to avoid loss of 
mfoniation or to Conserve computer time, operator devi- 
ates from standard procedures or aborts program. Such ac- 
tions may materially alter the computer unit's -production 
plans. Advises programmers and subject-matter experts on 
setup techniques. 

Computer Operator VI 

In adJibn to level Vcharactc»stics,assignrpent3at this 
level require a knowledge of program langOlpei computer 
features, and software 'systems to assist in: (I) Maintaining, 
modifying, and developing operating systems or programs; 
(2) developing operating instructions and techniques to cov- 
er problem situations; (3) switching to emergency backup 
procedurck^ 
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Clerical 



CLERK, ACCOUNTING 



PerWrms one or more ac(^|yting ?fefical tasks s^ch as 

eness, and math- 



posting to regislers and ledgersrreconcihng bank ^ccourfts, 
verifying theanfCjral consistency, comple 



assigning prei 



3mple^r 

ematical accuracy of accountin^ocumer/ts 
scribed accounting distribution codes, examining alTd ve 
fying for clerical accuracy various types of reports, lists, 
calculations, postings, etc., or preparing simple (or assisting 
in preparing more complicated)journal vouchers. May work 
m either a manual or automated accounting system. 

The work requires a knowledge of clerical methods and 
office practices and procedures which relates to the clerical 
processing and recording of transactions and accounting in- 
formation. With experience,- the worker typically becomes 
famibar with tlie bookkeeping and accounting terms and 
procedures used in the -assigned work, but is*not required to 
have a knowle^e of the formal principles of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 

Positions^are classified into levels on the basis oLthe 
follgwing definitions 

Clerk, Accounting I 

Under close supervision, fdijJbwing detailed instructions 
and standardized pr6cedure^s, performs one or more routine 
accounting clerical operations, ^ch as posting to ledgers, 
cards, or worksheets where identification of items andloca- 
Uoris of postings are clearly indicate;!, checking accuracy 
and compldleness of ifa^dardized and 'repetitive records or 
accounting documents, and coding documents using a few 
prescribed accounting cbdes. 

Clerk, Accouhthig II . « ^ 

Under general supervision, performs accounting clericari 
operations which require the application of experience and 
judgment', for example, clericaHy processing complicated or 
nonrepetitive accounting iransartions, selecting among a 
substantial variety of prescribed accounting codes and clas- 
sification^, or tracing transactions' through previous ac- 
counting actions to determine source-^of discrepancies. May ^ 
be assisted by one or more accounting clerks I. 



CLERK. FILE 

Files, classifies, and relrieves material in an established 
ftlmg' system. May perform"^lerical and manual tasks re- 
quired' to maintain files. Positions are classified into levels 
on the basis of the following definitions. 



aerk^.FUfl I 



* Performs rodUne fibng o£material that has already been 
clarified or which is easily '^classified in a simple serial classi- 
fitat^ion system (e.g., alphabetical, chronological, or numeri- ' 
cal). As requested, locates readily available material in files 
and^ forwards material, may fill out withdrawal chffge. May 
perform simple clericaf and manual tasks required to main- 
tain and service (ties. 

aerk. File II 

Sorts, codes, and files unclassified material by simple 
(subject-matter) heading^ or partly classified mate^^ial by 
finer subheadings. Prepares spipie related index and #oss- 
refereiw^ aids.- As requested, locates clearly idenUfied ma- 
terial in files and forwards material. May perform' related 
clerical tasks required to main tainr'and,9ervic& files. 

aerk. File III 

Classifies and indexes file n^terial such as correspon- 
dence, reports, technical documents, e-tc, in an established 
filing system containinR a number of varied fubject mafftr 
* files. May also Tile thif material. May keepirecords of van- 
oirs types In conjunctfon with the files: May lead a small 
group of lower lev^ file clerks. 

KEYPUNCH OPERATOR. ' ^ *v 

Operates a keypunch machine to record or verify alpha- 
betic and/or pumeric data on tabulating cards or on tape. 

Posrtions. are classified into levels on the basis of the 
following definitions^. 



Keypunch Operator I 



Work IS routine, and .repetitive. Under ^lose .supervision 
or following s^cific procedures or instirucfions, works from 
various standardized source documents which have been 
coded, and foll(^ws yjecified procedures which have been 
prescribed in detail and require little or n» selecting, cqd- 
Ing, or interpreting of data to be recorded. Refers to super- 
vispr problems arising from erroneousjtems, codes, or miss- 
ing information-. • ^ 

Keypunch Optrator II 

r 

Work requires the application of experiel^ce and 'judg- 
ment \x\ sclectiQj^rocedures to be followed an3 in search- 
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iQ^roce 



mg for, interprdting, selecting,:or coding items to be key- 
punched from a variety of source documents. On occasion 
may also perform^ some routine keypunch work. May train 
inexperienced keypunch op^ators. 



Table C4. - Criteria for matching secretaries by level 



MESSENGER 



\ 




Performs various routine ^uties such as running errands, 
operating minor office machines such as sealers or mailers, 
opening and distributing mail, and othfer minor clerical 
work. Excluded are positions that require operation of a 
motor vehicle as a significant duty. 



SECRETARY 



Assigned as a personal secretary, i^orm ally T^one indi- 
vidual Maintains a close and high|(' responsive relationship 
'to the day-to-day activities of the supervisor Works fairly 
independently, receiving a minimum of detailed supervision 
and guidance. Performs v^^ned clerical and secretarial duties 
requmng a knowledge of office routine and understanding 
of the organization, programs, and procedures rehted to 
the work of the supervisor 

' t. hxclmioks. Not all positions that are titled "lecfetary" pos- 
sess the above characteristics hxamples of positions which 
are excluded from the definition are as foljj^s 

d Positions which do not meet the "personal" se(?(ftary 
concept described above, 

b Stenographers not fully trainciy^^creUnal-type du- 
vties, ' . 

c Stenographers serving as office assistants to a group 
of professional, technical, or managerial persons; 

d Assistant^ype positions which entail more difficult or 
I more Responsible 'technilbl, administrative, or super- 
visory duties which are not typical of secretanal 
' work, e.g.^ administrative assistant, or executive asst^ 
tant, 

e. Positions which do not ^^^of the situations listed 
'in the section below titfl^^evel of Secretary's Su- 
pervisor," e.g., secretary to^the president of a com- 
panj^that employes, in all, over 5,000 persons, 

f. Trainees, » 

Secretary jobs which meet the required characteristics 
** are matched at one of the five levels according td (a) the 
lev^l of the %?cretary's supervisoj within the company^s or- 
ganizafiona! structure and (b)the level of the seaetary^s 
responsibility. Table C-4 indicates the level of the secretary 
for each combination pf the facWs. 



IS I a. Secretary to the supervisor or head of a small or- 
ganizational unit (r.g., fewer than about 25 ^30 
persons), or > 

b. Secretary to a non^upervisory^^ff specialist, pro- . 
fessional employee, admmistratrVe officer or assis- 
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Level of secretary's 
supervisor 


Level of secretary's 

responstbility , 


LR-1 - 


LR-2 


LS-1 




1 


*ll 


LS2 




ii 


III 


LS-3 




Mi 


IV 






IV 


V 











tant, skilled technician, or expert. {SOTE Many 
compames assign stenographers, rather than secre- 
taries as described abov^, to thiS level of supervi- 
• ^ory or nonsupervisory worker.) 

LS'2 a. Secretary to an executive or managerial person 
whose responsibility is not equivalent to one of 
the specific level situations in the definition for 
LS-3, but whose oTianizational umt normally 
numbers at least seyeral dozen employees and is 
usually divided into organizatfonal segments which 
are ^ften, in turn, further subdivided. In some 
companies, this level includes a wide range^of orga- 
nizatic^al ecl\elons. in others, only one or two, or 

b. SecretS7 to the head of an indivicjual plant, fac- 
tory, etc., (or other equivalent level of official) 
t^at employes, in all, fewer than 5,000 persons. 

LS'3' a Secretary to a corporate officer (other thin chair- 
man of the ^oard or president) of a.company that 
' employs, in all, over 100 bat fewer than 5,000- 
persons, or 

b Secretary^to the head (immediately below the offi- 
cer, level) of either a major corporatewide func- 
' tional activity (e.g., marketing, research, opera- 
tions, industrial relations, etc.) or a major geo- 
graphic or organizationjil segment (e.g., a regional 
*^ headquarters, a major division) of a company that 

employs, in all, ove^^5,000 but fewer than 25,000 
persons, or 

c. Secretary to the head of an individual plant, fac- 
tory', etc., (ol-^ other equivalent level of officill) 
that employs, m all, over 5,000 persons, or 

d. Secretary to the head of a large and important 
organizational segment (e,g., a middle managcnjycnt 
supervisor of an organizational segment often m- 

^olving as many several hundred pers<Jns) of a 
company that employs, in ay, over 25,000 per- 
sons. ' 

Sccretan|B^the chairman of the boa/d or presi- 
dent 'of a company that employs, in all, over 100 
biit fewer than 5,000 persons! or 

b. Secretary to a corporate officer (other than the 
chairman of the board op president) of a company 
that employs, m all, over '5,000 fewer than 
25,000 persons; or 

c. Secretary to the head, immediately below the cor- 
porate officer level, of a major segment or subsidi- 
ary of a company that employs, in all, over 25,000 
persons. 



-4 a. 



e^bove 



NOTE The term ^corporate officer'* use^ 
LS definitions refers to those officials who have 4 signifi- 
cant corporatewide pobcy making role with regard to major 
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company activities. The title **vice presidentV* thoMgh nor- 
mally indicative of thus role, does not in all cases ia?htify 
'such positions. Vice presidents whose primary responsibili- 
ty IS to' act personally on indifWual cases or transactions 
(e.g., approve or deny individual loan or credit actions; ad- 
minister individual trust^accounts; directly supervise aclen- 
cal stafO are not considered to be '^corporate officers** for , 
purposes oj afjpiying the definition. ' 

Level of Secretary's Responsibility (LR) 



NOTE: This job is distinguished from that of a secretary 
in that a secretary normal^ works in a confidential rela- 
tionship with only one mftager or executive and performs 
more responsible «nd discretionary tasks. 

Stenographer, General 

Ehctatibn involves a normal routine vocabulary. May 
maintain Tiles, keep simple records, or perform other rela- 
tively routing clerical tasks. . * 



Thjs factor evaluates the nature of the work*relationshjp 
between the secretary and the supervisor, and the extent to 
which the secretary is expected to qxercise initiative' and 
judgment. .Secretaries should be matched at LR:I or LR'2 
described below according to their levafcf responsibility 

4 

LR ] Pertor,ms varied secretarial duties including or com- 
parable to most of the foHowirj^ ^ 

a Answers telephone, greets personal callers; and opens 
, incoming mail. 

b Answer^ telephone requests which hav^ standard. an- 
swers. May reply to recjues^ by Sendmg a form letter 

c. Reviews correspondence, ' memoranda, and reports 
prepared by others for the supervisor's signature to 
a^ure procedural and typographic accuracy. 

d. Maintains supervisor's calen4ar and makes appomt-. 
m/ents as instructed. 

e -Types, takes and transcribes dictation, and fHes. 

J,R-2 Performs duties under LR I and,^m addition^ per- 
forms tasks -requiring greate^judgjn^nt, tnitiative, and 
knowledge of o/fice functions including or comparable t6 ' 
most of the following 

a Screens telephone and personal callers, determuimg 
which- can be handled by the sui^ervisor's subordi- 
nates or other offices. 

b. Answers requests w^ifh require a detailed knowledge 
of office procedures or collection of inforrnation 
from files or o*ther offices, .^fay sign roiftwe corre- 
spondence in own or supervisor's name. 

c. Compiles or assists in compiling penodic reports on 
the b^is of general instructions. 

d. Schedules tentative*a.ppointments without prior clear- 
ance. Assembles necessary baakground material for 
scheduled meetings Makes arrangements for meetings 

' and conferences. 

e. Explains supervisor's ^requirem'ents to other employ- 
ees m supervisor's unit . (Also types, takes dictation, 
and flies.) 



Steno^ab 



her. Senior 



tr 



TENOGRAPHER 



t*rimary duty is fb take dictation 'fismg shorthand, and 16 
transcribe Uicl dictation. May also type from written copy. 
May operate from a stenographic pool. May occasionally 
transcribe from voice recordings. 



Dictation involves a variea technical or specialized vo- 
cabulary such as in 'legal briefs or reports on scientific re- 
search. May also .set up and maintain files, jceep records, 
etc. 

Performs stenographic duties requiring significantly 
greater indepetidencc and responsibiTFTy^liiii stenographer, 
general, as'evidenced by the following' Work requires a high 
degree of stenographic speed and accuracy, a -thorough 
working Knowledge of general business and .office proce-, 
dure and of the specific business operations, organizations, 
poliaes, procedures, fiteiv wcfrkflow, etc. Uses this knowl- 
edge in performing stenographic duties ai^ responsible cler- 
ical tasks such as maintaining follow-up files, assembling ^ 
material for reports, memoranda, and letfers, composing 
simple letters from general instructions, reading and routing 
incoming mail; answering routine questions, etc. • 
r 

TYPIST 

Uses a typewriter to make copies of various materials or ^ 
'to make out bills after calculations have been made by 
another persoif. May include typing of stencils,' mats, or 
similar materials for use in^duplicatin^ processes. May do 
cleri^l work involving little special training, such as k^ep- ' 
ing simple records, filing re^cor^s ^1 reports, or sorting and 
'distributing incoming mail. . ^ 

* 

Typist 1 * ■ ✓ ^ 

Performs one or more of the" following. Copy typing 
from rotigh or, clear drafts; (y routine t^Hmyif forms, in- 
surance poircies,"^'c.;^or setting up simple standard tabula- 
tions; or copying, more complex tables already set up and 
spaced properly. 

Typitt II 

Performs one or moi^e of the following: Typing material* 
in final form when it involves combining material from sev- 
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eral sources; or responsibibty for correct sjjelling,' syllajjica- 
tion, punlttuation, etc., of technical* or unusual words or 
^foreign language material; or planning layout and typing of 



complicated statistical tabUs to maintain uniformity and 
balance in spacing. May typie routme form letters," varying 
details to suit circumstances. 



NOTE. The occupational titles and definitions for drafter<tracer, messeng^^Jiy stenographer are the 
same as tho^ usei in the Bureau's program of occupational wage surveys in melropolitan areas. The 
occupations listed belovv have the same definition in both the national and arei surveys, however, the level 
designations differ as shown' 



Occupation 



Nattonal Survey of 
Professional, Admini- 
strative, Technical, aruJ 
fnck Pay 



Drafter . 

Clerk, accounting 
Clerk, file • . 

Keypunch operator 
Secretary* 

Typist 




II 
IV 

V 

n 



" Occupational 
Wage Surveys m 
Metropolitan 
Areas 

C 
B 
A 
B 
A 
C 
B 
A 
B 
A 
E 
D 
C 
B 
A 
B 
A 



' Thit 5-level drfmitron for tecrttary will be us«d in the full area surveys beginning tn caTendlir year 1977 
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Appendix D. CompaAson of Average Annual Salaries in Private 
Industry witli Corresponding Salary Rates for Federal Employees 

Under the General Schedule 



ffe survey was designed to provide a basis for compare 
ing salaries under the General Schedule classification and' 
pay system with salaries in private enterprise. -To assure 
collection of pay data for work levels equivalent to the 
General sSchedule grade levels, the Cipl Service Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



prepared the occupational work level definitions used \xi the 
survey. Definitions were graded by the Commission accord- 
.ing to standards established for^each grade le.vel. Table D-1 
shows the surveyed jobs grouped by work levels equivalent . 
to Gpneral Schedvle grade levell^" 
' t • 

< * % ■ . 
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Table D-1. Comparison of average annual salaries in private industry ^ith salary rates fqr Federal employees under the General Schedule 




Occupation and level 
surveyed by BLS' 



Clerks, file r . 
Messengers 

Clerics, file H 
Keypunch operators I 
Typjsts I 

Clerks, accounting I 
Clerks, file ill . 
Draf ler-fracers 
Engineering technicians I 
Keypunch operators II 
Stenographers, general 
Typists M . , ... . • 

t 

Cle^-ks, accounting II 
Computer operators I 
Drafters I 

Engineering technicians M 
Secretaries ' , ^ 
Stenographers, senior * " 

Accountants I 
Auditors I . . 
Buyers I ^ . 
Chemists I 

Computer operators It 
Drafters II . 
EnQin«ers I . 

Enflneering technicians Ml ^ 
Secretaries II 

Computer operators III 
Secretaries III 

See footnotes at end of table 



Average 
annual 
salaries 
19 private 

industry.' 

March 1977 



$6,068 
7,166 

7,168 
8.045 
.7,202 

8,138 
9.082 
9.214 
9.727 
9.337 
J9.086 
8.585 

10.388 
7.979 

10,354 

11,355 
9.329 

10.178 

12.155 
12.570 
12.346 
12.872 
' 9.463 
12.833 
14.613 
13.151 
10.100 

10.529 
11.159 



Salary rates for Federal employees under ^he General Schedule, March 1977 and October 1977^ 



Grade* 



GS 1 



GS 2 



GS 3 



GS 



GS 5 



GS 6 



Average^ 
Mar 1977 



$5,917 



6.775 



r^55 



9.259 • 



10.567 



11.928 



Annual rate's and steps* 



$5,810 
(6,219) 

6.572 
(7.035) 



.7.408- 
(7,930) 



8,316 
(8,902) 



9,303 
[9,959) 



10,370 
(11.101) 



$6,004 
(6,4^) 

6,791 
(7,270) 



7,e5& 

(8,194) 



8,593 
(9,199) 



9,613 
(10,291) 



10,716 
(11.471) 



$6,198 
(6,633) 

/ 

7,010 
(7.505) 



7.907 
«.458) 



8.870 
(9.496) 



9.923 
(10.623) 



11.062 
(11.841) 



$6.3M 
(6.840) 

7.229 
(7.740) 



8,149 
rl8.722) 



9.147 
(9.793) 



10.233 
n 0.955) 



11.408 
(12.2111 



$6,586 . 
(7.047) 

7.448 
17.975) 



8.396 
T8.986) 



9.424 
(10.090) 

m 



1 0.543 
(11.287) 



11.754 ' 
(12.581) 



$6,780 
(7.254) 

7.667 
(8.210) 



•8,643 
(9.25(W 



9.701 
(10.387) 



10.853 
(11.619) 



12„T00 
(12.951) 



$6,9741 

(7,461) 

7^886 
(8.445) 



8.890 
(9.514) 



9.978 
(10.684) 



1tfF64- 
(11,951) 



12.446 

(13.321) 



$7,168 
(7.668) 

811(55 
(8.630) 



9.137 
(9,778) 



10.255 
(10.981) 



- ri 1.473 
,U(12.283I 



12.792 
(13.§91) 



$7,362 
(7.875) 

8.324 
(8.915) 



9.384 
(10.04*5) 



10.532^ 
(11.278)' 



11.783 
(12.615) 



13.138 
(14.061) 



10 



$7,556 
(8,082) 

8,543 
(9.150) 



9,631 
(10,306) 



10,809 
(11.575) 



12,093 
.(12,947) 



13,484 
(^4.431 ) 
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T«W« D-1. tiomparmn of av^fe 



1^ 



. Occupation and level 
' lorveved by BLS* 



Auditors I) . 



" Bijyers li 



^Chemists II 

Coniputef operators iV 
Drafters III . 
Engineers ^ - ^. 
Engineering technK:ians IV 
Job ^i^ysts It . . 
Secretaries IV 

ConrHHiter operators V 
Secretaries V . * . . . 



AccOuQtants ill 
Attorn^ I ; . . . 
>^uditor$lll ^ 

' Buyers HI 

Chemists hi '. 
Connputer operators 
Eng^prs )U . 
En^Kering technicians.V 
Job analysts 111 .' . * . . 

Accountants IV ' 
Attorneys H . 
Auditors fV . . 
Buyers 4V ... . * 

Chemists IV 

Chief accountants I 
Directors of personpel I . 
Engineer$^V"_ . ^ 
Jobtlnalytf* 



vi^iv.*- 



♦ Accountants V ' , . . 
Attorneys III . . 
CHemitsV . » , 
Ch«yf/ccount^Abli 

3r of peinmnel ii . . 
brsV /. 



Se^oo^notes at end of table 



Average 
annual 
salerits 
privete 

nHkKtry;' 

March 1977 



14,913 

15.099 
14,43a 

12.5^7 
15,828 
^ >€.221 
45.221 
13.572 
12.1:^ 
» 

T4.0§9 
13.407 

16.545 
16.033 
17.l6e 
18.021 
• 17,600 
16.423 
18.696 
17.237 
17.016 

$lo.367 

^.038 

21.526 

.'^ 21.907 

21.674 

22.9^8 

19.062 

^.072 

" 20.908 
* 

) 

25.042 
2e||60 

^.214 
25.320 
23.755 
25,620 



try wtth salary ra«l for ^Klaraf empi^yMS under the General Schedule - Conttmied 



yr^ 
-^Fra 



GS 1 



GS 8 



GS 9 



GS 11 



GSI^ 



Salary rates for ^fral employees under the General Schedule. March 1977 and October 1977^ 

u ^ 



Average-* 
Mar. 1977 



$12,993 



14.812 



15.761 



9.205 



23.088 



Annual rates. 



<1 

r 



$11,523 
(12.336) 



12.76i;i' 
h^.662) 

14.097 
(15.090) 



$11,90? 

'(12.747) 



1?Cf88 
(f4.117) 

14.567 

(15.593) 



'$17.T)56 
-^18.258) 



.20.442 
(21.883f 



Si 7.625 
(13.867) 



♦ 



ai.V2^ 

(22.612)' 



$12,291 
(13.158) 



13.613* 
(14.572) 

► t5.'037 / 
(16,096) 



$l'&.194 
(19.476) 



21.804 
(23.341) 




2j£75. 



t 



14.038 
t1 5.027) 



15.507 
(16.599)^ 



$18,763 

(20.085) 



•22.485 
(€4.070) • 



5 ' 



(i<i 



steps* 



Si 3.443 
14.391)' 



14.463 
(1^2) 

15.977 
(17.^02) 



$19,332 
(20.694) 



23: 166 
(24.799) 



14.88& 

(1 5.937 y 

16.447 

(17.605) 



$19.90,1 J},; 
(21^3rT 



23J47 
(25.528) 



f 



$1^h27 ^ 
^'14.|02) 



$14.ail' 
' (li213) 



15^13 
M6b92) 



,$20,470 
^24#12} 



24/528 [ 
•26.257* 
41^ 



^738 
(16.847) 




$?1.039 
(22.5?1) 



25.209 
(26.986) 



$14.^ 

(15.624)- 



16.163 , 
(17.302) 



$21,608 . 
023.130) 



•25.890 . 
(27.7151 



10 



$14.9,79 

(16.036) 



16.588 

-(17.757) 

.18.327 
(19.617) 



$22,177 
(23.739) 



26.571 
(28;444) 




7'J 



r 



0 



4 



0 



Table D-1. Comparison of average annual salaries in private industry with salary rates for Federal employees under the General Schedule — Continued 



Occupation and level 
' surveyed by BLS' 



Attorneys IV 
."CTiemists VI 
C*jtef accountants 111 
Directors of personnel til 
Engmeer^sVI * 

Koigrneys V 

ChenDJsts VII * ' . 
Chief accountants IV - 
Directors of personnel IV 
Engineers VII 



Attorneys VI 
ChemtstsVlll . 



01 



Engineers VII I 



Average - 
annual 
salaries 
in private 
industry,' 
March 1977 



$30,973 
30,526 
31,324 
29,188 
29,376 

38,823 
36,32^ 
36,789 
37,785 
32,999 

46,509 
44,642 
♦ 38,063 



Salary rates for Federal employees under the General Schedule, March 1977 and October 1977' 



Grade* 



GS 13 



GS 14 



GS 15 



Average^ 
Mar 1977 



$27,717 



32,677 



38,956 



Annua! rates and s'teps* 



$24,308 
(26,022) 



28,725 
(30.750) 



33,789 
(36,171) 



$25,118 

(26.889) 



29.883 
(3^.775) 



34;gi5 

(37,377) 



$25,928 
(27,7561 



30,641 
(32:600) 



36,041 
(38,583) 



$26,738 
(28,623) 



31,599 
(33,825) 



37,16> 

(39,789) 



$27,548 
(29,490) 



32,557 • 
(34,850) 



38,293 



6- 



$28,358 
(30,357) 



33,515 
(35,875) 



$29,168 
p1,224^ 



34,473 

(36,900) 



. .40,545 
42,20* ' >^3,407) 



8 



$29,978 
(32,091) 



35,431 

(37,925) 



41,671 
<44,613) 



lb 



$30,788 
(32,958) 



36,389 
(38,950) 



42,797 
(45,819) 



$31,598 , 
(33,825) 



37,347 
(39,975) 



43,923 
(47.025) 



For d0ftnitior>s, see appendix C * , - * 

^Survey findings, a« sunnnnari2ed fcn table 1 of this bulletin For scope of survey, see 
appendix A* * , 

'The Genera* Schedule rates that wtfre m effect in March 1977, the reference data of the 
8LS PATC furvey, are shown on the ffrst line for e4ch grade The new rates, as adjustecf m 
October 1977, are shown m paFen theses 

* Correspond* r»g grades in the peneral Schedule were suppligd by ^4 Ufe Civ'il Service 
Commission • « 

^Mean selery of a<< General Schedule efnplo>)tees in eac^ grade as of March 31-, 1977. Not 



limited i%) Federal employees in occupations surveyed by BLS 

^Section 5335 of title 5 of the U S Code provides for withm grade increases on oond'tion 
, that ^e employee's work is of en acceptable leveU of competence at defined bV the heed of 
the agency For employees who m^t {his condition, the service requirements are 52 calendar 
weeks eech for advancement to salary rates 2, .3, and 4, 104 weeks each for advancement to 
Mlary rates 5, 6, and 7, and 156 wi^ks each for advancement to salary r^tes 8, 9, and 10 
Section 5396 prcrlides that an additional wittMn-grade increase may be granted within ary 
period of 52 weeks ih recognition of high ^ualtry performance ebove that ordinarHy found ^n. 
the type opposition concerned 



? 
6 



s • 



Undar Secttoa^303 »f trffe 5 of ^he United States Code, higher mmtmunn rates (bu< n«t 
exceeding ^ttie meMKwum salery rate pre^ribed m the General^^hedt^te for the grede or 
"level) ar}d e c9(rei»o^<l[mg r«ew salary renga mey be eetabliehed ^Ppos4ti<^ns or »ccup«<ioos 
^ur>der certain c<»Adit*on«. The conditions kvolu^ a firiding that ttie Governm«r^t's 
recruitment o<preW^ti*n of w*(i-quelifi<d pereons »« •iinifK:antly handicapped beceuae i^e 
felary rates in pflvete industry ere ftubetantiaMy^a^s/e the salary rate* o< the statutory pay 
tchedule^ ^s of March 1977, tpectel, higher seTery ranges were auth'ort2e4 for 'profeeaionel 
engineers, accountants, and auditors et the entry grades (GS-5 and GS-7). Informetion en 
^ speciel feierx rMes, including the occupations end the areas tq whtch <they apply, mey be 
obtained from thaXI.S. "Civil Servtce Commiseipn, Weehmgton. D.C. 20415 or its regionel 
offices 
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Thfe Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labof is one of the Natiori's principal 
economic fact-finding agencies BLS publishes seven periodicals.for sale to the public 




Mopthty Lifbor Review . 

The oldest and most' " • 
aythoritative Government 
research journal in- 
e<lonomjcs arjd soc|g! ^ 
sctence? Book rewews, 
devjSflopments in indus- ' 
Jtnal relations, latxjr^ 
cases ^ . ^ 

$16 a year. • ^ 



Current Wag& 
De)relopmenls 

Reports on specific wage 
and benefit changes froo) 
collective bargaining 
agreements Includes . , 
detailed statistics on 
employee c^pensatiori 




CPI Detailed Report « ' 

The most comprehensive- 
• report on rhonthly con- 
sumer price lOfJexes andT 
rates of change Includes 
data'on commodity and 
servicergrcxjps for 23 
cities 

^ a year. 



$12 a year. 



Whoiesale Prices and 
Price Indexes 

Wholesale price move-, 
ments includw^ th6se of 
irKjustna^ commodities 
and temr^ products, 
processed foods, and 
feeds Grater detail 
tKan avatlable'e^sewhefe 
.Tables apd charts" 




$16 a ye^r. 




Employment and • 
Eatings 

A report on labor force? 
employment, an^^j^n- 
ing^ Current statistics 
for the Natron as d whole, 
'individual States, and 
more than 200 are^s 

$1^ a year. 



Occupational Oqtfook 
Quarterly 

Helps pinpoint toffior- 
row's jobsand^eir 
requiremenirtn easy-to- 
read form Brings 
Odciipatiorl^i Outlooi^ 
HandlKK)!^ uPrtd-date, - 
gives pay. bdcKground 
needed 

$4 four issues.^ ^ 



Chartbook on Prices, 
Wages, and Productivity , 

Ti^nds'in |<ey economic 
irKjicatqrsand.com'- * . 
patrisonrshbwn m both ^ 
tabular and graphic form 
month-^o-month and • 
within historic context 

$11 a year. 



Tb subscribe to the Monthly Labor Review, write 
to the Monthly labor Review, Box 353. La Plata. 
Md 20646 * ' . • 

To subscribe to other -BLS periodicals, wrfte to 
the* guperinfend^nt of Docume(}ts, Government 
Pnntinfi Office, Washington, D C 20402 F6r 
subscriptions 1o foreign countries. -add 25 pep- 
cent to all prices ' I ► 

Make all checks payabff to the Superintendent 
Qf Documents, ^ , ' 
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